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News.Weex is a lens through which quan- 
tities of news facts are converged, corre- 
lated and pictured to reveal clearly all 
subjects and settings in sharp focus. And 
the propersettingisincluded no matterhow 
beclouded or obscure it may have been. 


The market, too, is sharply focused by 
this lens. A brisk, businesslike style and 
organized treatment appeals to minds that 


demand thorough, unvarnished facts. Such 
people are hardest to convince, yet most 
important to the advertiser. And steac ily 
increasing thousands of them are read ag 
News-WEEK. 

News- WEEK will focus sharply the att: 0- 
tion of these minds on your selling m °s- 
sage, because over 90% of all subscril °rs 
read every page, every week. 
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This FREE BOOK 





Makes it éasy to Learn 


One’KeyFact'EveryDay/ 





WHERE SHALL WE SEND YOUR FREE COPY? 


In the interest of intelligent reading, the publishers have 
decided to distribute a limited number of copies of A Fact 
a Day for the small sum of twenty-five cents, merely to pay 
handling and shipping charges. In wealth of contents and 
handsome binding the volume is well worth many times 
this amount. You are invited to mail the coupon at once. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 1212, Garden City, N.Y. 





Will you accept, as a gift, this fascinat- 
ing new book, richly bound in cloth, stamped 
in gold? Its acceptance will place you un- 
der no obligation whatever. 


A limited number of copies of A Fact A 
Day are to be given to readers who have 
always hoped for just such an automatic 
way to “Learn One New Thing Every 
Day.” Read the description below. If you 
would like a copy of this new easy guide 
to daily self-advancement, we will gladly 
send you one. But your request should be 
mailed without delay. 


A Simple New Way to Add to Your Knowledge, Enrich Your 


Conversation, and Increase Your Chances of Getting Ahead 


RE you content to stay in the 

same mental groove? Surely 

you want to rise above it—culturally, 

socially, commercially! It largely de- 

pends on how many “KEY FACTS” 
you have to help you. 


A “key fact” is basic knowledge— 
a specific “tool” which can be used, 
for definite purposes. Although it may 
be a simple fact, for instance, that 
you are now reading this page, it is 
not a KEY fact. It has no usable 
value, for example, to a business man 
dictating a letter, or a housewife dis- 
cussing a book. 


Ages ago man began coming, one 
by one, upon new facts so interesting, 
so useful, that he started making rec- 
ords and saving them. In time those 
key facts took shape and became the 
framework of mankind’s knowledge. 


What Key Facts Do 


Today, no one brain can hold more 
than a fraction of our useful key facts. 
Some key facts, however, are so vital 
that they should be the groundwork of 
our conversation and thinking. 

A wealth of these ever-changin 

topics and ideas woven into 

man’s conversation compel you 

to say, “‘there is a well-educat- 

ed person.” j 

In social life, in business, in 
the enjoyment and advancement 
you can derive from reading, you 
need key facts. The more you 
can bring into any situation or { 
problem, the more successful you 
will be in handling it. That is 
why the most prominent people 
cultivate the habit of learning 
new key facts constantly. i 








A New Daily Plan 


Do you need more key facts to carry out plans 
for your business future—to widen your mental 
horizon—to get more from your reading, to put 
more into your conversation ? 

Now a plan is ready—to show you, automatically, 
how to “‘Learn One New Thing Every Day,”’ and to 
help you cultivate the habit of going after still 
more. From the world’s treasure house of use- 
ful key facts the editors of this unusual book, 
A Fact a Day, have chosen one for each day of the 
year. In many cases, the key fact selected for a 
given day has a direct connection with that particu- 
lar date—the anniversary of a great discovery, a 
revolutionary invention, a striking revelation of 
science, or of the birth of some genius. 

Many of the key facts given (and interestingly 
illustrated) are simple statements of things you 
definitely should know. Others trace the outline of 
an entire subject, and open up new opportunities 
for further delightful reading. 


Touches Every Field of Knowledge 


Without attempting to exhaust any one field, 

Fact a Day takes you on_ 365 little visits into 
Science, Literature, History, Drama, Biology, Zool- 
ogy, Law, Archeology, Religion, Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, Art, Geography, Biography, Sport, Explo- 
ration, ete. And from each daily excursion you get 
at least one key fact—a fact perhaps entirely new, 
or one worth underscoring in your memory. 

With this.beok in your hands you add systemat- 
ically, day by day, to your knowledge. Its fascinat- 
ing pages steadily broaden your interests, push 
through mental walls that may hem in your workaday 
world, give you new perspectives and starting points 
for that healthy curiosity without which no mind 
can expect to grow. You are invited to accept a copy 
of A Fact a Day, without obligation. The coupon be- 
low will bring ‘it promptly, for the mere cost of 
shipping and handling. 


2 Pa a oe ST me om | 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 1212, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obliga- 
tion, A Fact a Day, which contains an interesting, 
useful ““Key Fact” for every day in the year. I en- 


close twenty-five cents (postage 
pay for the handling and shipping charges. 


tage stamps accepted) to 
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FLYING TIME: As I am an aviation en- 
thusiast, your articles on that subject are very 
interesting to me. 

On reading the Oct. 6 issue, on page 26 I 
found a mistake in the article about Jack 
Frye. I am sending proof of my statements. 
There is a statement mentioning him as the 
pilot of a certain flight. 

That is all wet—! 

Eddie Rickenbacker was the pilot of that 
flight. The record wasn’t 13 hours 2 min- 
utes but was 13 hours 4 minutes and. 20 sec- 
onds. 

Frep RosE Lt Jr. 

Centerville, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-WeExK was only 99.75 
per cent correct in stating the flight’s time to 
be 13 hours 2 minutes. Mr. Rosell was 100 
per cent correct in saying it was 13 hours 4 
minutes 20 seconds. 


Captain Rickenbacker was not at the con- 
trols except for brief intervals. Jack Frye 
flew the plane from Grand Central Airport, 
Glendale, Calif., to Columbus, Ohio. D. W 
(Tommy) Tomlinson flew it from there into 
Newark Airport. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that Captain Rickenbacker 
does not hold a license to fly commercial 
planes and has never applied for one. 


IMPERIAL DEBTORS: I do not know who 
is the head of the national committee for for- 
eign bondholders in the United States. I un- 
derstand that there was such a committee ap- 
pointed some time ago. If I knew who the 
person was | would call his attention to the 
article in recent newspapers stating that Rus- 
sia had sold to Japan, for some $50,000,000, 
Russia’s interest in some eastern Russo- Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. If that railway was 
formerly owned by the Russian Empire, then 
it was part of the collateral pledge back of 
the credit, given to the Russian Empire, the 
bonds of which are still outstanding. 


The payment for that railroad should be 
attached by the bondholders to secure pay- 
ment for those defaulted bonds. The whole 
territory and paw of the former Russian 
Empire was the security for the loans to the 
Russian Empire, whether so explicitly stated 
or not, and the property itself, whether orig- 
inally ‘held by the empire or by the subse- 
quent governmental set-ups which seized it, 
- and should be still the security for that old 
oan. 


The present governmental regime of Rus- 
sia, which seized the property, real estate or 
otherwise, is and should be responsible for 
that loan. A court of international relations 
should insist upon this interpretation of the 
present situation; any other interpretation is 
encouragement of downright banditry. 


The same financial and + ge pe relation 
is applicable to the steamship Nevada, now 
plying upon Lake Michigan. That steamship 

was owned by the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment and was part of the property of that 
government pledge against the credit to the 
Imperial Russian Government in the matter 
of the loans when the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment was overthrown. 


Just who does own that steamship now and 
how was the present ownership established? 
; V. A. Cuapman, M. D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editorial Note: The head of the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council, to which 
Dr. Chapman presumably refers, is J. Reuben 
Clark Jr., former Ambassador to Mexico. 
Whereas he might—theoretically—try to at- 
tach all the railroads in Russia for the re- 
lief of his clients, he would not need to bother 
about the former ice-crusher Nevada. She 
was built at Manitowoc, Wis., in 1915. The 
Goodrich Transit Co, sold her to Imperial 
Russia in 1916. She was on her way there 
when revolution broke out the next Spring. 
Kerensky, head of the provisional govern- 
ment, wirelessed her in mid-Pacific to turn 
back. The United States took possession. 

During the World War the Nevada was 
in the navy, and in 1920 was sold to the Pere 
Marquette Line for about $275,000, the gov- 
ernment guaranteeing the purchasers against 
Soviet attempts to recover the vessel. Since 
then she has plied peacefully on home waters, 
between Milwaukee and Muskegon, Mich. 
This Fall she was embellished with a $40,000 
passenger cabin. 


MOTIVATES WORK: We like the maga- 
zine very much. I believe our pupils seem 
more interested in it than they have in any 
other tnagazine that we have ever used and 
I believe that our teachers feel that it is a 
great motivation in their current events work. 

WILuiAM NEFF 

Miamisburg High School, 

Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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@ THIS new pencilis a 
revolutionary improve- 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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Completely New from Cover to Cover 


William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief 


207 of the World’s Greatest Specialists 


Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, for Law; 

President J. S. Ames of Johns Hopkins 

for Physics; Professor H. H. Bender of 

Princeton, for Etymology, are representa- 

tive of the unassailable authority back 
of this new Merriam-Webster 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in 
Any Other Dictionary 


Thousands of New Words 
12,000 Terms Illustrated 
Magnificent Platesin Colorand Half Tone 
Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles 
35,000 Geographical Entries 
13,000 Biographical Entries 
z00 Valuable Tables 
A New High Standard of Etymologies 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Improved Pronunciation Guide 
3.350 Pages 
New Type, New Plates, Just off the Press 


Cost, $1,300,000.00 
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TheWEW 
MERRIAM 
SWEBSTE 


Just completed—the latest and greatest of the famous 
Merriam-Websters—a book that is beyond comparison 
with any other ever published. It is a source of up-to- 
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date information on every subject in the whole range of 
human knowledge. A priceless gift! What greater thrill 
than to receive for Christmas the great new Merriam-Webster! 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The stupendous task of making a NEW Merriam-Webster has been completed. A new 
book has been created that is greater even than its famous predecessors. Standards of 
comparison prove inadequate in describing the new Merriam-Webster, for it sets 
new standards of completeness and authority. Back of it are one hundred years of 
experience in making the famous Merriam-Webster series of dictionaries, which s<cner- 
ation after generation, have grown greater and more useful. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount 
of Information Ever Put into One Volume 


Contains the largest number of entries ever included in any dictionary, in any language. 
Every subject in the whole range of man’s knowledge comes within its scope. Modern 
science and culture in all their branches are made accessible to the general reader. It 
covers a larger number of subjects than has ever before been contained in any single 
volume. It is the key to every science, every art, every profession, every interest of in- 
telligent men and women. 


Most Authoritative Staff of Editors 


ever organized was created to make the new Merriam-Webster and to maintain the 
Merriam-Webster reputation for supreme authority. Leaders in every field of activity 
were selected to prepare material, the accuracy and authority of which would be unas- 
sailable. Practically without exception the front rank men were eager to contribute. 
207 of the world’s leading experts formed the staff of Special Editors. Every one of 
600,000 entries prepared and approved by an Editor eminently qualified to guarantee its 
correctness. 


At Your Bookstore or Write for Free Booklet 


It is obviously impossible in such small space to give an adequate description of this 
epoch-making book. There are scores of striking features that can not even be men- 
tioned here. So that you may realize fully why the new Merriam-Webster is the 
greatest single volume ever published, we will be glad to send you without cost or 
obligation a most interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet containing full infor- 
mation, sample pages, and specimen color plates. 


Visit Your Bookstore or Mail This Coupon 


BRR Ba ec aR POOH POR ATES "HA 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your illustrated booklet describing 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition—The New Merriam- 
Webster. (N.W.12-1-34) 
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WITH TRIPLE PROTECTED GILVERTOWNG 








WE TESTED DOZENS 
OF TRUCK TIRES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION 
BROKE DOWN. NOT ONE 
TRIPLE PROTECTED 
SIDEWALL FAILED ! 


- Get this 1 new tire . ge proved safer 
from “Failure Zone” Blow-outs 


O ONE ever built a truck tire 
like this before! Truckers 

everywhere had been complaining 
that their tires went to pieces in the 
sidewall. 80% of premature fail- 
ures occurred in the sidewall ‘Fail- 
ure Zone.” 
Goodrich engineers rolled up their 
shirt sleeves—went to work. They 
built an utterly different kind of 
truck tire. A tire with Triple Pro- 
tection in the sidewall, 
Laboratory tests were startling! 
Road tests made old-time tire men 
blink their eyes. Here’s what hap- 
pened: 
Many tires were built, half of each 
with ordinary construction, half 
with the new Triple Protection. 
Mounted on heavily loaded trucks, 
these tires were given the ride of 
their lives. Day after day over 
rough, bumpy roads—hundreds of 
miles—thousands. Every tire was 


Goodrich 7“ 


run until it failed. Every tire failed 
in the sidewall. Every tire failed in 
the half made the ordinary way! 
Not a single break occurred in the 
sections having Triple Protection! 
That’s the kind of tire you need to 
avoid delayed deliveries, lost time 
and big repair bills. Here are the 
three features that make these sav- 
ings possible: 
1 PLY FLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber 
material with greater resistance to stretch. 
A layer of Plyfiex in the sidewall distributes 


stresses and strains—prevents ply separation 
checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of 

locking the plies about the bead. Anchoring 

them in place. Positive protection against the 
short plies tearing loose above the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord 

is surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 


woven ric, when the cords touch each 


other, they rub—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, 
there are no cross cords. No friction. 


No Extra Cost 
Why take chances when—at no 
extra cost—you can secure Triple 
Protected Silvertowns? See your 
Goodrich truck tire dealer today. 


One 








ONLY GOODRICH 
GIVES YOU THIS 





FREE! Vissi" 


A copy of the Silvertown Safety 
Manual for Truck Operators is 
yours for the asking. How to 
cut accidents. How to win free 
Safety Awards. Save money. 
Write Department T-152, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 








tt Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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ARMAMENTS: Japan Talks Equality; French and Russians 


Talk About Cooperation; Geneva Statesmen Talk, Then Go Home 


Fifty delegates and secretaries of 
the World Disarmament Conference’s 
steering committee strolled into a gray 
wooden building in Geneva last week 
for another session. Many paused at 
the bar for an encouraging sip of tea 
or sherry. Without some stimulant, 
they found it hard to take the confer- 
ence seriously. 

Gloom prevailed. Germany was se- 
cretly re-arming. France and Italy 
were ostentatiously fortifying their 
frontiers. Bitterness festered in the 
Saar. The deadlocked naval parley in 
London promised a warship- 
building race between Brit- 
ain, the United States, and 
Japan. 

Silently the delegates as- 
sembled in the bare, green- 
walled conference room to 
hear Hugh Wilson, Ameri- 
can Minister to Switzerland, 
present Washington’s plan 
to control arms traffic. A 
small round-cheeked man, he 
appeared almost as youthful 
as when he graduated from 
Yale 28 years ago. 

In a monotonous voice, he 
proposed an_ international 
treaty under which nations 
would license munitions mak- 
ers and arms dealers, pub- 
licize sales of weapons, and 
permit a permanent commis- 
sion to check official figures 
by regular investigations in 
each country. Then he sat 
down and sucked his pipe 
while the French translation 
was made. 

The first objector was the 
Marquis Antonio di Soragna, broad- 
shouldered chief of the Italian delega- 
tion. Until nations agree to limit arm- 
aments, he argued, it will be useless to 
Supervise traffic in weapons. Emeric 
van Pfluegel, Austrian delegate, fol- 
lowed the Italian’s lead. Vienna, he 
said, will oppose the plan unless the 
great powers permit her to strengthen 
her army of 32,000 men. 

There was little other business. Af- 
ter futile haggling the committee mem- 
bers agreed to submit the American 
Proposal to their home offices, and au- 
thorized a subcommittee to report on 
it in January. Thereupon “Uncle Ar- 
thur” Henderson, British president of 
the conference, adjourned the session. 
It had accomplished virtually nothing. 


Europe: Meanwhile Europe helpless- 
ly watched the growth of power al- 
liances. The day after the conference 
adjourned, Pierre Laval and Maxim 
Litvinoff, Foreign Ministers of France 
and the Soviet Union respectively, got 
together in Geneva for a two-hour talk. 
Did a Franco-Soviet entente exist? The 
rotund Russian, it was reported, pressed 
M. Laval to admit it. But the French- 
man merely said the two nations were 
working to put through an Eastern 
Locarno pact. 

This proposed pact calls for mutual 





Maxim Litvinoff Sipping Tea at Geneva While 
the World Talked of Alliances and Armaments 


agreements under which the Soviet 
Union, the Baltic States (Lithuania, Es- 
*tonia, Latvia, Finland), Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Germany would guarantee 
each other’s borders. Berlin regarded 
the plan as an attempt to deflate her 
hope of expansion, and rejected it. So 
did the Poles, who are afraid of an- 
tagonizing the re-arming Reich. 

M. Laval said a special Franco-So- 
viet agreement might be formed if 
Germany and Poland persisted in their 
refusal to join the Eastern Locarno 
pact. Although this by inference de- 
nied that an agreement existed, two 
days later a French Deputy sang an- 
other tune. Leon Archimbaud, a heavy 
hirsute Deputy of the cave-man type, 
told his colleagues in the Chamber that 


the Red Army is ready to march 
against the, Reich if Nazis make war 
on France. ' 

“Russia and France, understanding 
that peace is threatened, have sought 
to guarantee their security,” cried the 
full-whiskered M. Archimbaud. “Is 
there between these two great nations 
a military treaty or simply a close 
union? It is undeniable that this en- 
tente exists. It is a definite entente, 
and it is not for me to say whether 
this entente and this union is an alli- 
ance. Only the government can say.” 

He made this startling an- 
nouncement during a debate 
on the new army budget. In 
1935,.he told the Deputies, 
Germany will confront 
France with 5,500,000 trained 
troops. The Deputies ap- 
proved military estimates of 
5,689,000,000 francs ($377,- 
180,700 currently). Though 
less by $16,962,000 than the 
1934 figures, another $52,- 
800,000 will be demanded lat- 
er for frontier fortifications 
and recruiting expenses, and 
another $99,000,000 may be 
given the Air Minister for 
new equipment. 

Though M. Archimbaud 
spoke as one of the five 
members of the Council of 
National Defense, the French 
Foreign Office promptly gave 
him the lie. M. Archimbaud 
was an ignorant politician 
talking nonsense. The Dep- 
uty, said rumor, had made a 
bad break which might spoil 
French plans to entice Po- 
land—which féars the Soviet—into the 
Locarno scheme. 

In some Paris quarters, however, M. 
Archimbaud’s speech was regarded as 
inspired by the French Foreign Office 
in the hope of frightening Poland into 
the Locarno with the specter of a Rus- 
sian invasion. To attack Germany a 
Red Army presumedly would march 
through Poland. If Warsaw joined the 
Locarno she would be in a position to 
allow the forces of a fellow treaty- 
member to go through peaceably. If 
she held out, and Russia stuck to treaty 
agreements, Poland’s 284,000 profes- 
sional troops would be crushed by the 
Red hordes. 


The day after M. Archimbaud’s 
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speech, M. Laval again asked Warsaw 
to join the Eastern Locarno. 


SEA Power: Over the London Naval 
Parley hung a pall of-gloom even more 
dense than that at Geneva. Japan 
stood pat on her demands for parity. 
Britain and America remained obdu- 
rate. The wrangling dragged on through 
formal discussions, luncheons, and golf 
matches. None of the conferees wished 
to take responsibility for chucking the 
thing and going home. 

The only visible progress came as a 
parley by-product. Britain and Ameri- 
ea drew closer together. Sir John Si- 
mon, Britain’s frigid Foreign Secretary, 
unbent his tall frame in the House of 
Commons to apologize for his previous 
sneering remarks about the munitions 
investigation in Washington. 

He also sought to persuade Japan 
that she can have equality of security 
without naval parity. A naval race, he 
said, would be “a great: disaster to 
everybody.” His speech brought praise 
from Cordell Hull, American Secretary 
of State. It did not budge the Japanese. 

Sunday the conference seemed so 
hopelessly mired that Tsuneo Matsu- 


daira, Japan’s Ambassador at London,’ 


and Norman H. Davis, chief of the 
American delegation, found themselves 
on a golf course discussing the date 
when Tokyo would formally denounce 
the Washington’s Treaty’s 5-5-3 ratio. 
The action would be taken, it was said, 
about Dec. 10. 


Kipitzers: Adding an ironic note to 
the diplomatic farce in London came a 
conciliatory outburst from Viscount 
Admiral Makoto Saito, former Japa- 
nese Premier. Writing in the weekly 
magazine of The Christian Science 
Monitor, the white-haired statesman 
attacked jingoes in all countries. He 
declared “paid propagandists” were be- 
hind the clamor for a big Japanese 
Army and Navy. 

In the United States, Senators Wil- 
liam E. Borah and Gerald P. Nye 
hailed the article as a contribution to 
peace. Next day the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington squelched their 
enthusiasm. “Viscount Saito,” said 
the Embassy statement, “emphatically 
states that he never said... army or 
navy men were scheming to apply pres- 
sure upon the Prime Minister in the 
interest of larger armament.” 

Then Hiroshi Saito, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, spoke up in 
Philadelphia. Addressing the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the witty young diplomat (no relation 
to the Viscount) declared Tokyo would 
denounce the Washington Treaty no 
matter how the London comedy ended. 

“Japan desires that there will be a 
new formula of limitation other than 
the ratio system ... she proposes to 
have her naval strength, standing at 
800,000. tons, reduced by haif.” 

Once again Senator Nye expressed 
approval. “If Japan is willing to re- 
duce its navy in exchange for parity I 
am willing to give them parity... 
there is justification’ for his (Mr. 
Saito’s) people in drawing the conclus- 
ion that our national defense activities 
are nothing more than preparations to 
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WIDE WORLD 


Reich Leader Hitler Salutes His Increased Guard of Honor: It is Be- 
lieved in France That He Will Have 5,500,000 Troops Ready in 1935 


go over to Japan and make trouble 
there.” 


While he was in a talking mood Mr. 
Nye, who is chairman of the Senate 
committee investigating munitions, 
took a fling at arms makers. “Our prep- 
aration for war should be confined to 
preparation for wars on our own wa- 
ters and on our own shores.” 

Next in line for world attention was 
Sadao Araki, Japan’s former War Min- 
ister who was forced out, it is said, be- 
cause of his jingoism. After months of 
silence, the fiery little militarist burst 
out on Sunday in a violent attack on 
the United States. He condemned her 
for excluding Japanese immigrants and 
declared the 5-5-3 ratio “an inefface- 
able shame” to the honor of the Jap- 
anese Navy. 


PREPARATIONS: In Tokyo the Cabinet 
haggied over army and navy demands 
for more funds. Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, 
War Minister, twisted his handle-bar 
mustaches and threatened to quit. 
Backed by super-patriots and Admiral 
Mineo Osumi, roly-poly Navy Minister, 
he got his way. Three days after the 
budget passed, Sadanobu Fujii, Japa- 
nese Finance Minister who opposed the 
demand, resigned. 





Japan’s 1935 budget includes 490,- 
000,000 yen ($142,688,000) for the army 
and 530,000,000 yen ($154,000,000) for 
the navy, the largest total budget de- 
fense allotment in the history of the 
empire. Farmers, impoverished by ty- 
phoons, droughts, and floods, protested 
in vain. This year they have seen wind, 
sun, and water destroy more than 500,- 
000,060 yen ($145,400,000) worth of 
crops and rickety wooden farm build- 
ings. The huge defense appropriations 
will cut farm relief funds to less than 
half the amount of the damage. 


Japanese Navy allotments exceed by 
$34,000,000 the American Navy’s 1935 
budget which calls for one aircraft 
carrier, two cruisers, three flotilla lead- 
ers, twelve destroyers, and six sub- 
marines. 


All the world appeared to be arming. 
Last week American Army officers 
tested the armament makers latest 
product—an eight-ton tank capable of 
60 miles an hour. Even Spain, threat- 
ened only by internal revolutions, an- 
nounced she planned to purchase twelve 
gunboats. Despite arms control plans 
and government investigations, mu- 
nitions makers looked forward to an- 
other profitable year. 
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“PLOT”: 


Wall Street Plans “Revolt;” Butler 


Spreads the Alarm; “Fantastic” Is the Consensus 


Wall Street battalions will march in- 
to Washington and take over the Fed- 
eral government! This threat brought 
gasps from a few and guffaws from a 
multitude last week. 

The principal gaspers were The New 
York Post; The Philadelphia Record; 
James E. Van Zandt, commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; and 
Representatives Samuel Dickstein and 
John McCormack. 

With a few exceptions the rest of the 
nation considered the whole story a 
joke. High government officials called 
the report of a Fascist plot “laugh- 
able;” Wall Street called it “absurd.” 
Even Dr. William A. Wirt, the would- 
be Brain-Trust-Buster from Gary, Ind., 
thought it “fantastic.” 


TEsTIMONY: The fuse that fired the 
nation-wide barrage of laughter was 
Major Gen. Smedley D. Butler, grizzled 
and barb-tongued ex-officer of the Ma- 
rine Corps. In the somber old building 
of the New York Bar Association, the 
General amazed the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
with his tale of a capitalist coup d’etat. 

The hearing was supposedly a “secret 
session.” But General Butler had al- 
ready told the whole story to his good 
friend, Paul Comly French, a reporter 
for David Stern’s banker-baiting New 
York Post and Philadelphia Record. 

While the General was still talking 
to the committee The New York Post 
blared from the news stands a detailed 
report of the “plot.” Readers had seen 
nothing like it since Dr. Wirt’s heyday. 
In The Post story, Butler told of an 
amazing Wall Street scheme to replace 
the government with a Fascist dictator- 
ship, complete with “a man on a white 
horse,” forced labor camps, and~- an 
army of 500,000. 

“Old Gimlet Eye,” as Smedley Butler 
is known to every marine, unhesitat- 
ingly named the three chief “plotters:”’ 

GERALD P. MacGUIRE, plump $75-a-week bond 
salesman for the New York brokerage firm of Gray- 
Be. Murphy & Co., and an active American 
‘GRAYSON MALLET-PREVOST MURPHY, tall, 
good-looking president of the Murphy firm, distin- 


guished financier, former army officer, and organizer 
of American Red Cross activities in France during the 


war, 
ROBERT STERLING CLARK, former army officer, 


broker, multi-millionaire son of a Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. founder, and a recent contributor. of. $10,- 
000 to the Democratic campaign fund. 


Butler said MacGuire had outlined 
the plot to him Aug. 22 at Philadel- 
phia’s sedate old Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. “The upshot of his proposition,” the 
General said, “was that I was to head 
a soldier organization of half a million 
men, that this group would assemble— 
Probably a year from now—in Wash- 
ington, and that within a few days it 
could take over the functions of the 
government . . . If President Roosevelt 
was willing ‘to go along,’ he could re- 
main as President. But if he were not 
im sympathy with the Fascist move- 
ment, he would be forced to resign .. . 


“MacGuire explained to me that they 
had two other candidates for the posi- 
tion of ‘man on the white horse’... 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army... and 
Hanford MacNider, former commander 
of the American Legion . . . They (the 
plotters) said they had $3,000,000 on 
the line to start the organization. 

“The whole thing,” added the General 
solemnly, “smacked of treason to me!” 


REACTION: The committee immediate- 
ly called MacGuire to the Bar Asso- 
ciation Building. As the big bond sales- 
man plodded into the hearing room, 
he moaned: “TI’ll catch hell at the of- 
fice for this.” He denied the whole 
story. Murphy, Clark, and all others 
Butler had mentioned also issued de- 
nials to the press, terming the Gen- 
eral’s tirade “another Butler publicity 
stunt.” 


Representatives Dickstein and Mc- 
Cormack, the only two committee mem- 
bers present at the hearing, were im- 
pressed. 


“Butler has the evidence,” observed 
Mr. Dickstein. 

“No one,” said Mr. McCormack, 
“can doubt General Butler’s honesty.” 

Then the two-man committee jumped 
to the other end of the economic scale 
and started an investigation of Com- 
munist activity among fur workers. 
Later, they said, they would return to 
the Fascist question. 

In Minot, S. D., Butler’s good friend 
Jimmy Van Zandt corroborated the 
“plot” story. He too, he said, had 
been invited to head the brokers’ re- 
bellion. 


After his outburst, “Old Gimlet Eye’ 
went back to lecturing. In 1931 he 
retired from the marines after he had 
caused an international tempest by de- 
scribing Mussolini as a “hit-and-run 
driver.” Since then he has delivered 
1,500 fiery lectures in 800 cities, earning 
as much as $1,000 a week in the process. 


. 
FORD: Who Bought Department 
Of Interior Truck? Not NRA! 


Last week the Interior Department 
stole a march on the War Department. 
It bought a Ford truck. 


Since early Summer the War De- 
partment, planning motorization, has 
sought permission to buy Ford auto- 
mobiles. But New Deal officials re- 
fused their sanction because Henry 
Ford declined to sign the NRA code. 
Neither Mr. Ford nor the government 
would give ground. 


When told of the truck, Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, said he 
wasn’t consulted and declared he was 
opposed to Ford purchases. W. A. 
Harriman Jr., executive officer of the 
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Foursome at Warm Springs: (Left to Right) Marvin McIntyre, Secretary to Mr. Roosevelt; Mrs. Ed- 


sel Ford; Lynn Pierson, Host to the Fords; Edsel Ford. 


NRA, insisted his agency hadn’t been 
consulted either. 

While Washington officials were look- 
ing innocently surprised, Edsel Ford 
drove a Ford car into Warm Springs, 
Ga. ‘There, while visiting a friend, he 
dined with President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Ford told reporters he knew “nothing” 
about the Interior Department’s truck. 
The Ford company, he added, had not 
capitulated to the NRA, 


LOUISIANA: The Kingfish Stops 
Presses With Big, Round Oaths 


The most persistent bee in the slouch 
felt bonnet of Huey Pierce Long Jr. is 
the one which proclaims his Presiden- 
tial aspirations. Louisianans have long 
known that their Senator has been 
making eyes at the White House. He 
hoped his “youth movement” would 
place him there in 1936. Last week 
the young people he has been court- 
ing gave the bumptious Kingfish a 
resounding whack for his pains. 

The newspaper of his alma mater, 
Tulane University, branded his dicta- 
torship “more infamous than the ones 
in Europe...” At Louisiana State 
University, where Long’s word is law, 
a@ second uproar shook the campus. 
Trouble started a fortnight ago. 

Mr. Long was standing on the Senate 
floor of the 32-story State Capitol 
(“Huey’s Silo’) fondly watching his 
Legislators pass 44 bills that would 
give him an iron grip on the State. 
While the Legislators were punching 
“aye” buttons to cast their votes, in 
rushed a journalism student from L. S. 
U., three miles north of Baton Rouge. 





To Senator Long he handed a proof 
sheet of The Reveille, semi-weekly col- 
lege newspaper, already on the presses. 
Long scanned the sheet—calmly until 
he came to a letter to the editor signed 
by Duyane R. Norman. “Is there one 
serious-minded student,” it read, “that 
is in sympathy with the proposed at- 
tempt to seat a member of the L. S. U. 
football squad in the Louisiana Senate? 

“What a mockery of Constitutional 
government to elect by mass meeting 
a member of Louisiana’s governing 
body ... the answer to this question 
lies in the intelligence of the so-called 
‘Senator-elect’ .. .” 

Senator Long’s face purpled. Then 
he exploded: 

“Stop the presses it. 
If that paper comes out tomorrow with 
that letter we’re goin’ to have a new 
editor . . . why that little 
— — ! T’ll fire him so quick he 
won’t know what happened. 

“That’s my university. I made it. 
And I'll fire any student who dares ut- 
ter a word against Huey Long. [I'll 
fire a thousand. We’ve got ten thou- 
sand to take their places. As for this 
Norman ..., why that 
little — — ———, Im 
goin’ to have him expelled tomorrow. 
That letter’s not goin’ to be in that 
paper tomorrow. 

“This Cutrer (editor of The Reveille) 
is a rotten little 
———————- just like that rotten uncle 
of his (the Rev. W. B. Cutrer) ... 
he sold me out for $40 (the Rev. Mr. 
Cutrer voted for Long’s impeachment 
in 1929) ... all them Cutrers are rot- 
ten... get Jim Smith on the phone...” 

Meanwhile in the one-story building 





























After This They Dined With the President 





of the R. A. Ortleib Press, across St. 
Ferdinand Street from the Baton 
Rouge police station, six students and 
four printers were busy turning out 
The Reveille. Already an old flatbed 
press had ground out 4,000 copies. 

A telephone jangled. It was James 
Monroe Smith, the bald and stout presi- 
dent of L. S. U., calling from the State 
House. He ordered presses to stop 
until E. N. Jackson, Long-appointed 
L. S. U. business manager, arrived. 

Mr. Jackson took complete charge. 
He posted one printer at the door of 
the red brick building to keep reporters 
out. He ordered other printers to feed 
the printed copies to shredders, then to 
a furnace. Every staff member was 
searched. 

Despite these precautions six copies 
escaped destruction and found their 
way into the hands of anti-Long New 
Orleans newspapers. Last week the 
papers printed the disputed letter while 
the teapot tempest took on typhoon 
proportions. 

Helen Gilkison, Baton Rouge news- 
paper woman and close political friend 
of Huey Long, was appointed to the 
university’s School of Journalism staff. 
Her extra-curricular work included 
censorship of the college newspaper. 
Immediately there was a_ sustained 
howl from the magnolia-studded, 2,000- 
acre campus. Petitions were circulated 
and protest meetings called. 

Faced with open rebellion, the King- 
fish withdrew Miss Gilkison from her 
censor’s job. However he placed re- 
sponsibility for scotching future at- 
tacks squarely on the shoulders of col- 
lege authorities. 

Monday President Smith, who owes 
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his job to Long, told The Reveille’s sul- 
len editors they would have to submit 
to faculty supervision or “get out.” 
Cutrer and his assistants put their 
heads together. A few minutes later 
they marched out of their office, turned 
the key in the lock, and tacked a sign 
on the door. It read: 
“Closed by suppression.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President Suns 
And Swims at Southern Home 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt wakes 
these mornings, the southern sun of 
Warm Springs, Ga., is already beating 
down on his five-room-and-bath cottage. 
It pours through the full-length win- 
dows that fill the whole south wall of 
the President’s combined living room 
and study. 

After breakfast he climbs into a Plym- 
outh phaeton that has a hand-oper- 
ated clutch. As he drives down to the 
famous health-giving swimming pool, 
the patients who live in cottages along 
the road wave their hands in greeting. 

In the double-winged, conservatory- 
like structure that houses the pool, Mr. 
Roosevelt changes to dark blue trunks 
and blue-striped jersey. He splashes 
into the pool, surrounded by laughing 
and shouting patients who are follow- 
ing the President’s example in the climb 
back from infantile paralysis to health. 
During water polo and water base- 
ball, Mr. Roosevelt is in the thick of 
the tussles. 

Often he lunches at the pool. With 
only an informal schedule of appoint- 
ments to fill his day, he stops and chats, 
ignoring clocks. 


*Last week’s final press conference 
found Mrs. Roosevelt perched just in- 
side the sitting-room door, knitting 
steadily. Mr. Roosevelt sat behind the 
small, newspaper-littered table that 
serves as desk. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had just completed a 
morning of hiking. Her brown shoes 
were scuffed and dusty. Dark wool 
dress, white wool stockings, and blue 
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President Roosevelt Enjoys Himself in the Swimming Pool 


silk headband completed her costume. 

Mrs. Roosevelt proved more curious 
than any of the correspondents. When 
they ran out of questions, she took up 
the quiz. The discussion continued, 
showing no signs of coming to an end. 
Finally Marvin McIntyre, assistant sec- 
retary, had to interrupt. The President 
and his wife were late for an engage- 
ment, he said. 


® Reporters lounging about the Georgia 
health resort gasped one morning last 
week as they stared in the direction of 
the “Little White House.” Up the 
porch steps walked Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, chief Brain Truster, recently ar- 
rived from Europe. This unheralded 
visit seemed a direct contradiction of 
the current report that he was being 
eased out of administration councils. 
All day Dr. Tugwell was in the Presi- 
dent’s company, swimming, lunching, 
chatting, and driving about the grounds. 














THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Ordered civil service examination for New 
York City postmaster, thus adhering to 
policy of appointments on merit rather 
than political preference. 

Ordered National Recovery Board to begin 
study of unemployment among automo- 
bile workers. 





DEPARTMENTS: 

Navy Department clamped rigid secrecy re- 
strictions on information of naval devel- 
opments, claiming the reason foreign pow- 
ers refuse to exchange information is that 
they get it through “leaks” and ‘unofficial 
espionage.” 

Secretary of State Hull, fearing Japan’s 
withdrawal from naval treaty, (see page 
5) encouraged unity with Britain on Pa- 
cific policy. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

National Recovery Board planned stricter 
enforcement of codes by decentralizing its 
field force. Sol S. Rosenblatt, newly ap- 
pointed Director of Field Administration 
and Enforcement, prepared to establish 
ten regional offices with broad powers in- 
dependent of Washington. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
lost its battle to maintain a 30-cents-an- 
hour minimum wage for relief workers. 
Critics of the scale complained FERA paid 
more than private business could afford 
for same type of labor. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Nov. 22) 
DN. sn. 6:0 ee de ROR 60 04 6 da die $46,453,075.86 
TERORGIAUEGE a's bn 60 Cb tec scvees $169,611,471.96 


TATROS ok cute ce cdnvee vorvcden $1,599,659,091.74 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,355,650,541.47 
ee Re are eee $27,229,614,438.06 
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at Warm Springs, 


Then he settled down in a cottage re- 
served for the President’s party, an- 
nouncing he would stay several days. 


® Night lights were burning last week 
in a New Jersey factory. With pains- 
taking care, potters and glaziers 
worked day and night to fill an im- 
portant order. Late in December the 
results of their skill will make their 
official debut. Before Washington din- 
ner guests the new china will be placed 
by White House servants formally clad 
in navy blue swallow-tail coats, long 
trousers, black and white silk waist- 
coats, Gladstone collars, and white bow 
ties. 


Not since the Wilson administration 
has new china graced state dinners. 
Butter-fingered servants have taken 
their toll of other complete sets. Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked for bids. Finally she 
ordered Lenox, Inc., of Trenton, N. J., 
to manufacture 1,680 translucent, ivory- 
colored plates, cups and saucers, rimmed 
in gold and cobalt blue. The blue band 
on dinner plates is embossed with 48 
gold stars. The President’s seal and 
motifs from the Roosevelt coat of arms 
complete the design. 


The Treasury Department foots the 
bill—$9,301.20. 


* In its 1934 edition, the New York So- 
cial Register swallowed the divorce and 
re-marriage of Elliott Roosevelt in one 
gulp. Under his name appeared the 
notation: 

“Married at Burlington, Ia., Googins, 
Miss Ruth J.” 

Last week the 1935 ecition rolled off 
the presses with its list of those whom 
New York’s high society may properly 
invite to its parties. Elliott and his 
wife were not mentioned. But the 
names of all the President’s other chil- 
Gren appeared, including the recently 
divorced Anna Roosevelt Dall. 

The second son of the President now 
makes his home in Leesburg, Va., near 
Washington. Social Register subscrib- 
ers waited to see if the Washington 
Social Register, due early in December, 
would admit Elliott to the Capital’s 
elect. 
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OIL: Well on Ohio Poor Farm 
Spurts for Pauper Drillers 


Black, acrid oil bubbled up last week 
from Goose Run Sand, a shallow south- 
eastern Ohio pool which lies 535 feet 
beneath Marietta. Gurgling up through 
two small wells, it came to the surface 
on the property of the Washington 
County poor farm. As the oil oozed 
out J. W. Yerian, 61, and John Hupp, 
69, paupers for three years, gloated like 
capitalists in a Wall Street boom. 

In their home town, Macksburg, 23 
miles north of Marietta, the two men 
caught oil fever 50-odd years ago, in 
the fields where John D. Rockefeller 
began drilling after the Civil War. For 
years they worked in Midwest oil fields, 
graduating from roustabouts to drillers. 
They never struck it rich. The depres- 
sion sent them to the poor farm, broke 
but still hopeful. 

Soon they grew restless. The sight 
of wells pumping only a mile from the 
poorhouse gave them a hunch that oil 
lay waiting beneath the 200-acre farm. 
They wheedled Superintendent L. A. 
Hall into getting them a lease on the 
land from the County Commissioners 
in return for a royalty interest. They 
gave the superintendent a three-six- 
teenths share for the money he loaned 
them for tools. Thomas Maxon, an oil 
man turned farmer, got a quarter in- 
terest for the use of his drilling ma- 
-chine. 


Then: Yerian and Hupp began dig- 
ging. For three weeks the drill chugged 


Until Oil 
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from dawn to sundown. Visitors scoffed. 
The two men sweated. Finally shouts 
of exultation echoed over the poor farm. 
Oil was flowing. Excited but not over- 
confident, Yerian and Hupp are not 
talking about riches. They merely 
hope their seven thirty-seconds share 
in the three-barrel-a-day flow will 
make them independent. They humbly 
call themselves The Pauper Oil Co. 


EXECUTIVES: 
And Mayors Run True to Form 


Irate Governors 


Whenever State Governors get to- 
gether to talk shop they bewail Federal 
encroachments on States’ rights. When 
Mayors of cities convene, they rail at 
State officials putting their noses in 
municipal affairs, and seek more Fed- 
eral aid. Last week Governors and 
Mayors ran true to form. 


STaTeEs: In Atlanta, Ga., Governors 
and Governors-elect of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama met to 
form the Southeastern Development 
Board. They modeled it on the New 
England Council. As its head they 
chose the rabidly anti-New Deal Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, spectacular Eugene 
Talmadge. The board aims to offset the 
effect of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Attempting regional planning on a 
capitalistic basis, the State officials 
plan to refurbish old-deal principles, 
and encourage private initiative. 


Last week Governor Talmadge’s 
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mouth widened in a thin-lipped smile, 
An eloquent pooh-pooher of the New 
Deal from AAA to TVA, he cast no 
slurs on President Roosevelt’s motives, 
They were “pure as the driven snow,” 
he exclaimed. “Snow,” he added, “is 
rare in Georgia.” 

The next day the board traveled 79 
miles to the pine-encircled “Little White 
House” at Warm Springs. By air from 
Florida came Governor Dave Sholtz, an 
energetic New Dealer who had not been 
present at the Southern Development 
Board meeting. 

Vacationing President Roosevelt greet- 
ed the Governors. In a heart-to-heart 
talk he asked them to let their States 
play a larger part in his social insur- 
ance and relief program. When the in- 
formal discussion ended, Mr. Roosevelt 
found he was an hour late for dinner. 


Cities: Meanwhile, Mayors of 88 
cities met in Chicago. 

Headed by Huey Long’s enemy, May- 
or T. Semmes Walmsley of New Or- 
leans, they deplored the tendency of 
State governments to dictate to urban 
officials. The Federal Government, they 
charged, spends too much time looking 
after farmers, and neglects the coun- 
try’s metropolites. Washington subsi- 
dizes steamship lines and railroads, they 
argued; why doesn’t it subsidize cities? 

Fiorello LaGuardia, olive-skinned 
Mayor of New York City, got to his 
feet. His high-pitched voice denounced 
bankers who hover, vulture-like, over 
municipal fiscal affairs. He advocated 
that the government reduce interest 
rates on municipal loans to one-eighth 
of 1 per cent. 

Mayor LaGuardia had further thoughts 
for the betterment of his city. When 
the big transport plane which brought 
him back: from Chicago landed at the 
Newark, N. J., air terminal, the Mayor 
had an idea. His ticket read “Chicago 
to New York,” but here he was in New 
Jersey. He saw a chance to push his 
fight to make airlines bring their mail 
and passengers to his city’s port. 

Other passengers alighted and took 
motors for Manhattan, 13 miles away. 
But not Fiorello LaGuardia. He de- 
manded to be put down in New York. 
Airline officials suggested he leave the 
plane to have his picture taken. The 
Mayor did not budge. 

Officials and pilots helplessly shrugged 
their shoulders. Finally a vexed, puzzled 
field manager climbed into the pilot’s 
seat. Fifteen minutes later New York’s 
Mayor climbed out of the plane at Floyd 
Bennett airport, triumphant on New 
York soil. 


CRIME: “Caviar Jake” Offers 
$100 Bills Once Too Often 


Into New York’s Hotel Madison one 
evening last week sauntered jewelled 
women whose escorts’ starched shirt- 
fronts were as spotless as the table 
linen. In the midst of this fashionable 
dinner crowd a man with a lowering, 
hard-bitten face swaggered to a table. 

William Gaudenzi, assistant manager 
at the Madison, noticed him and felt 
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that his expensive, flashy “clothes didn’t 
fit his face.” While the rock-jawed man 
washed caviar down with champagne, 
Gaudenzi quietly summoned detectives. 
An hour later the extravagant diner, 
glutted with rich food, called for his 
check. Then he handed the waiter a 
$100 bill. 

A detective stepped forward. 

“Come along, Jake,” he said. 

His victim was “Caviar Jake” Glu- 
kow. The $100 bill was counterfeit. 
Seven other midtown Manhattan res- 
taurants had accepted seven similar 
pills from “Caviar Jake” and given him 
good United States currency in change. 
Even banks were fooled by the clever 
counterfeits. 

Following the arrest, 40 picked Se- 
cret Service agents, who for three 
months had been hunting the makers 
of Glukow’s bills, came out into the 
open. In Tenafly, N. J., they swooped 
upon a shabby stucco cottage at 6 
o'clock in the morning. There they 
found cameras, engraving equipment, 
printing presses, and chemicals. Be- 
hind a door jamb they discovered 700 
of the false $100 bills. At Tenafly and 
in New York City they rounded up 
eleven prisoners, all alleged counter- 
feiters. 

Officials estimate $2,000,000 counter- 
feit money issued from the gang’s 
presses. Bills had turned up in Waver- 
ly, Tenn., San Francisco, Washington, 
Chicago, and New York. 


HOLD-UP: Detectives Catch the Man 
W ho Robbed the Editor of The Forum 


‘It is fantastic for a nation pro- 
claiming the lofty ideals of America to 
exhibit a criminal record worse than 
that of any civilized country.” 

Henry Goddard Leach wrote these 
words last week in an editorial for the 
January issue of his Forum Magazine. 
Then he jammed on his hat and strode 
out for his evening constitutional 
around the reservoir in New York 
City’s Central Park. 

Events gave point to Mr. Leach’s 
editorial. Two thugs leaped upon him, 
knocked him down, blacked his eyes, 
and took his gold watch and $40 cash. 

While the editor lay in bed recuper- 
ating, detectives went into action. 
Their clue was an address book, 
dropped by one of the footpads, con- 
taining a long list of girl-friends. The 
detectives called on the young women, 
and found one who said the book be- 
longed to John Armenti. 

At dawn police visited Armenti’s 
upper Manhattan home, woke him up, 
and arrested him. Rubbing his eyes 
Sleepily, he confessed the robbery. 


CLEAN-UP: “Life Begins at Forty—” 


Salacious — at Least in Detroit 


Alert Detroit police set out to guard 
the city’s morals last week. Husky. 
policemen trailed Jack Stearns, 18-year- 
old clerk, into the Service Circulating 
Library, on the third floor of the La- 
fayette Building. Their keen scent de- 
tected smut in the armful of books 
Stearns carried. 

The smut-smelling officers’ pounced 
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Harry Hopkins (Left) and Senator Borah, Who Clashed on the Cost of 
Handling Federal Relief. But Both Agreed That Relief Must Go On 


on 50 books, all salacious according to 
the bluecoats, and carried them off to 
the station house. 

Detroiters stared on learning that 
among the banned volumes was Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin’s “Life Begins at Forty.” 
What kind of a life did Mr. Pitkin ad- 
vocate, they wondered. Those who got 
hold of the book found his ideal was a 
strange one to suppress. Money for 
a bigger automobile, perhaps; and time 
to hear good music, read, and dig in 
the garden. But not a single spark 
of fresh romance. 


FERA: Scandalous Waste, Says 
Borah; Not So, Says Hopkins 


“The Federal Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau ... cost of administration runs 
in some instances from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent of the sum administered,” 
growled Senator William E. Borah in 
a Washington radio address last week. 

“Examination of the Red Cross, 
covering the Mississippi Flood Relief 
of 1927 and the Florida and Puerto 
Rico hurricane relief of 1928 discloses 
that the administrative expense, in- 
cluding family workers for service fol- 
lowing the main event, was only 6% 
per cent.” 

Idaho’s champion of private initiative 
concluded that a shocking waste of 
government funds cried aloud for a 
searching, dispassionate investigation. 

Promptly Harry L. Hopkins, FERA 
chief, threw contradicting figures back 
at the Idaho Senator. Addressing last 
week’s conference of Mayors in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Hopkins railed against ‘“to- 


tally inaccurate charges of wasteful 
administration. Since I became Fed- 
eral Administrator ... some $2,000,- 
000,000 has been expended, of which 
7% per cent has been spent for ad- 
ministration . . . Well-organized pri- 
vate charities in America spend from 
30 to 40 per cent of their funds for ad- 
ministration and services to families.” 

The Federal Administrator and his 
Idaho critic agreed on one point: relief 
of distress must be carried on at all 
costs. Early this month Senator Borah 
described misapplication of relief funds 
as the worst political scandal of recent 
times. Mr. Hopkins then promised 
quick action if the Senator would pro- 
duce facts. 

In last week’s radio address Mr. 
Borah said all the facts were in Mr. 
Hopkins’s own files. The elderly Sen- 
ator hinted that if investigation and 
reform did not come from FERA itself, 
Congress might take matters into its 
own hands. 


Borah charges, in which he refused 
to identify the States and localities in- 
volved, included: 

Administrative outlay of $628.15 to 
distribute $125.72 relief in one county. 


® In another county outlay of $572 to 
administer $4 relief. 


* In 100 counties in one State, outlay 
of $5,100 to administer $4,700. 


® An administrative payroll and ex- 
pense account of $1,500,000 a year for 
806 employes in a Midwest city of 
200,000 population. This ratio for the 
entire country would mean $1,000,000,- 
000 a year just to administer Federal 
relief. 
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BRITAIN: King Goes to Parliament in a Fog; 


Indian Constitution the Most Urgent Empire Problem 


Through a misty yellow fog, the 
royal procession crept from Bucking- 
ham Palace toward the Houses of Par- 
liament at Westminster last week. 
Shivering Londoners massed along 
Whitehall peered with amazement at 
the dim gray silhouettes of limousines. 
In one of them they saw the bare- 
headed King and the faint glimmer of 
Queen Mary’s diamond coronet. 

But where were the ancient coach 
flanked by outriders, the carriages of 
the ladies-and gentlemen-in-waiting ? 
For the first time in history, the royal 
procession traveled by motor to open 
Parliament. The royal pair rode in 
an eight-cylinder Daimler whose blue 
and black enamel matched the livery 
of chauffeur and footmen. 

The car, a 1933 custom model, is 
geared to roll smoothly at eight miles 
ar hour, the pace of trotting cavalry 
escorts. It is fitted with a Barker body 
but boasts neither armor plate nor bul- 
let-proof glass. It is the only car in 
Britain which carries no license plate. 
As usual, the Lord Chamberlain and his 
deputy occupied the rear seats. The 
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King and Queen sat in the forward 
part of the tonneau so the crowds 
could see them. Officials explained 
King George had ordered the limousine 
parade because he didn’t want to expose 
his court to germ-laden London fog. 

In the crimson and gilded House of 
Lords, however, the pageant unfolded 
in traditional manner. The faithful 
commoners, ermine-robed peers, and 
solemin peeresses weighted with jewels 
faced their Sovereign. He sat on the 
golden throne. The diamonds in his 
crown sparkled as he put on a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles. He cleared his 
throat and began to read the speech 
his Ministers had written for him. 

It called for greater authority for 
the League of Nations, subsidies for 
tramp shipping, and further improve- 
ments in housing conditions. It dwelt 
on Indian constitutional reform—the 
most important question before this 
session. “I pray that both your houses,” 
His Majesty read, “upon whom now 
rests the responsibility for deciding 
these issues, May approach the task 
before them with the single aim of 
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What London Was in the Habit of Seeing When Parliament Opened: Last 


Week Fog Put the Royal Procession in Limousines for First Time in History 


furthering the well-being of my em. 
pire.” 

Next day two fat volumes were 
handed the legislators. For eighteen 
months a joint committee, including 
the always chuckling Earl of Derby 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
haggled over the White Paper. It em- 
bodied compromises achieved at three 
Round Table Conferences of Britons 
and Indians. The committee made sur- 
prisingly few changes in the original 
plan, which Conservatives had consid- 
ered too radical, Radicals too consery- 
ative. 

The proposed Constitution will set 
up a Federal government for the 350,- 
000,000 inhabitants of India—almost 
one-fifth of the population of the earth. 
It extends the franchise to 29,000,000 
men and 6,000,000 women—14 per cent 
of Indian adults. The. committee's 
most important innovation provided 
that only the eleven provincial assem- 
blies will be chosen by direct vote. The 
assemblies will elect the central Legis- 
lature. 

As a sop to business men, the com- 
mittee reserved for the Governor Gen- 
eral, a British official, special powers to 
prevent discriminatory tariffs against 
Great Britain. He will also have con- 
trol of foreign relations and the army. 

The report voices no hope of domin- 
ion status for India. It harks back to 
the pledge of 1919, “gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in 
India.” Indian Nationalists, who de- 
mand complete freedom from British 
rule, termed the whole scheme “dn 
insult.” 


NO DEBATE: M. P. Shouted Down as 
He Brings up Prince George’s Raise 


James Maxton, Independent Labor 
Member of Parliament from radical 
Glasgow, earned $5 a week when he 
was married in 1919. When his son was 
born he had no money for doctors. His 
wife died. 

Last week, his eyes burning in his 
thin white face, the shaggy-haired ora- 
tor rose in the Commons. He wanted 
to know if members would be allowed 
to debate the $75,000 raise granted as 
a wedding present to the Duke of Kent, 
hitherto a $50,000-a-year man. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
leaped up from the front bench. 

“No,” he said coldly. 

“Will the amount paid to the man and 
wife be taken into account by the un- 
employment relief councilors when as- 
sessing the needs of the unemployed?” 
asked Wilfred Paling, Laborite. 

“Withdraw, withdraw,” shouted the 
House. Mr. MacDonald sat down with- 
out replying. 


MANCHUKUO: Empress, “Ill,” 
To Go South for the Winter 


Yueh Hua, Imperial Consort of the 
Emperor of Manchukuo, has incurred 
Tokyo’s displeasure. When authorities 
placed her husband, Kang Teh, on the 
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throne of Manchukuo they expected the 
couple to provide a dynasty for the 
Orchid Throne. Not even a daughter 
has appeared, and a dark cloud hangs 
over the Imperial Consort. When her 
husband pays a State visit to Japan 
next Spring, she will not accompany 
him. 

Last week it was announced that the 
delicate Empress will spexd the Winter 
in Port Arthur for her health. At 
Hsinking, where she lives surrounded 
by Japanese troops and a charged-wire 
barricade, the temperature is often 17 
degrees below zero. With her ladies-in- 
waiting she will leave the Victorian 
plush furniture of the Hsinking palace 
and travel 300 miles south to Port 
Arthur. 

There she will take over the white 
stone residence of Takashi Hishikari, 
Japanese Governor General, on a hill 
overlooking the harbor. The Governor 
General, a burly, humorous old soldier, 
who is also Japan’s Ambassador to Man- 
chukuo, lives in the Embassy at Hsink- 
ing. He will soon be supplanted, it is 
said, by Juto Minami, former Governor 
of Formosa. 

Emperor Kang Teh chose the ex- 
quisitely beautiful slant-eyed common- 
er from a sheaf of photographs. As the 
happy marriage day drew near, he 
found that Yueh Hua, whose govern- 
esses included the Misses Ingram, 
daughters of a Philadelphia missionary, 
had acquired Western ideas about mo- 
rality. Obediently the thin-shouldered 
Emperor gave up his concubines. 


U.S.S.R.: Communists Enjoy the 
Luxury of Buying Some Bread 


For manual laborers, two pounds of 
bread a day. For sedentary workers, 
one pound. 

Thousands of workers and peasants 
who had grown léan on this schedule 
pulled on sheepskin coats last week and 
set out joyfully to market. The Com- 











Empress Yueh Hua of Manchukuo, and the Palace at Hsinking Where It Is Too Cold for Her Health 


missariat for Internal Trade had ruled 
ration cards no longer necessary in 175 
towns and villages. Unlimited bread 
could be purchased in ordinary com- 
mercial stores by anybody who had 
money. 

The order followed a decline in grain 
prices. In spite of a prolonged drought, 
the harvest has been ample. Of late 
months increased production has also 
lowered prices of butter, cheese, and 
meat—luxuries formerly denied most 
Russians. 

These commodities will remain under 
the ration system. So will bread in most 
Soviet centers. But Russians felt that 
a start had been made toward abolish- 
ing food-tickets throughout the vast 
Soviet Union. 


ARGENTINA: High Court Speeds 
Up Cracking Down on Packers 


When Argentines learned last year 
of their new trade agreement with 
Britain they greeted the news with 
“Viva!” Last week they summed up 
their opinion of the agreement in the 
word “Macana!” (Nerts!) 

The treaty gave Argentina the right 
to send her beef to England in quan- 
tities permitted by the Ottawa agree- 
ments—under which Great Britain and 
her dominions enjoy reciprocal trade 
preferences. Argentines now feel that 
foreigners’ sharp business methods 
have made the beef concessions mean- 
ingless. 

Argentina’s quarrel with foreign 
packers began more than five years 
ago. The foreigners include the British- 
owned Anglo Packing Co. and Smith- 
field & Argentine Meat Co., and four 
American-owned concerns. The latter, 
subsidiaries of Swift, Wilson, and 
Armour (see page 33), export no beef 
to the United States because of anti- 
anthrax laws, but sell their meat in 
South America and Europe. 


Argentine cattle men complain that 
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foreign firms class as “freezers” steers 
worthy to be rated “chillers.” Beeves 
exported frozen command 25 to 33 per 
cent less at the ranch than those ex- 
ported chilled. Ranchers of the Pampas 
maintain that foreign packers pay 
them for “freezers,” sell the carcasses 
abroad as “chillers.” 

Last year the government slapped a 
30,000-peso ($7,725 currently) fine on 
the Anglo firm allegedly caught cheat- 
ing a cattle man by this method. Offi- 
cials also penalized seven firms—in- 
cluding the two British and four Ameri- 
can concerns—5,000 pesos ($1,287) each 
for refusing to show their books. All 
the firms appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Last week the court upheld the gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, Richard Tootell, 
general manager of the Anglo firm, re- 
fused to surrender his company’s books. 
Buenos Aires police escorted the slim, 
blue-eyed official, 59, to jail. Next day 
a Senate investigating committee got a 
tip that the company was about to 
send its books to England. 

Officers boarded the Norman Star of 
the Blue Star Line operated by the 
Vestey interests, owners of the Anglo 
concern. In 21 cases marked “Devon 
corned beef inspected by the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture” 
they found the missing records. 

Luis Duhau, tall, well-tailored Min- 
ister of Agriculture, tried to explain. 
His inspectors, he said, took the com- 
pany’s word that the books were meat. 


THE LEAGUE: Slavs Charge 
Hungary With King’s Death 


Yugoslavia took her grievances to 
the Council of the League of Nations 
last week. She announced that she 
holds Hungary responsible for the as- 
sassination of King Alexander at Mar- 
seille. 

Dr. Kosta Fotitch, Yugoslav Minister 
at Geneva, stopped at the Secretariat 
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with an envelope. Word shot quickly 
through the League building. One by 
one diplomats slipped out from com- 
mittee meetings. “Is Yugoslavia threat- 
ening war?” they asked newspaper men 
in the corridor. 

Article XI of the Covenant, which 
empowers the League to act in case of 
war or threat of war, formed the basis 
of the Yugoslav appeal. But the note 
quoted only the mild second paragraph, 
which declares it the “friendly right” 
of member States to report anything 
which “threatens to disturb internation- 
al peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace de- 
pends.” 

“This is not a case of political mur- 
der which was the work of an isolated 
individual, nor of shelter given to 
political emigrants,” the memorandum 


help from neighbor States, Premier 
Julius Goemboes quietly left Budapest 
for a “hunting trip” in Austria, 


BERMUDA: Official Cold Water Is 
Poured on Suffragist Hopes 


It was Mrs. St. George Butterfield’s 
turn last week, as 1934 president of the 
Bermuda Woman Suffrage Society, to 
tell a magistrate she wouldn’t pay her 
parish taxes. But Mrs. Tucker and 
Mrs. Morrell were on hand as usual to 
help publicize the militant campaign 
they have carried on for years. 

In 1929 Mrs. John S. Morrell, veteran 
suffragette in England and friend of 
Lady Astor, brought a test suit against 





stated. “If a nation’s best servants and 
foremost supporters of international 
peace can be killed in the performance 
of their duties by criminals organized 
and trained in a body by... the au- 
thorities of a foreign country, organized 
government will become impossible.” 

Yugoslavia maintains—and many 
newspaper correspondents support her 
—that terrorists found refuge and 
formed their plots on a farm at Janka 
Pusta, in Hungary, near the Yugoslav 
frontier. 

Czechoslovakia and Rumania sec- 
onded the Yugoslav appeal. Hungary, 
furious at the “far-fetched accusations,” 
begged the Council to consider them 
immediately instead of in January, as 
Yugoslavia requested. 

Premier Mussolini’s well-controlled 
Italian press came to Hungary’s sup- 
port. Following a common practice of 
central European diplomats who want 


© AMALGAMATED PRESS 
Over This Border the Assassination of King Alexander Still Brings 
Threats of War: At Left is Hungary, at Right Rumania, Below Yugoslavia 


a parish official who refused to let her 
vote. The Bermuda Supreme Court de- 
cided that under the election law which 
enfranchises all white or colored males 
who own land worth £60 ($300 current- 
ly) a woman is not a “person.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Morrell and Mrs. 
William Eldon Tucker declined to pay 
property taxes. Officials ordered auc- 
tions of their furniture. Fellow suf- 
fragists bought it and returned it to 
them. Mrs. Tucker—a determined, im- 
pressive woman who headed the so- 
ciety last year—sold the same cedar 
chest four times. 

Meanwhile the House of Assembly 
twice rejected woman suffrage bills. 
After the second rebuff three years ago, 
disgruntled women mischievously hauled 
the legislators’ flag down to half-staff. 
Suffragists point out that of the Brit- 
ish Empire units which have popular 
government, only Bermuda and the 


Province of Quebec deny women the 
franchise. 

Mrs. Butterfield’s husband is an offi- 
cial whose job is to swell the tourist 
trade. But he sympathizes, it is said, 
with his tall, graying wife’s campaign. 
Their sumptuous white house stands on 
a two-acre estate near Mark Twain’s 
Bermuda home. 

The defendant, who prefers to be 
called Mrs. Doris Trott Butterfield, ap- 
peared before Major R. W. Appleby, a 
police court magistrate who had just 
disposed of a negro arrested for bicy- 
cling without a light. The Major, a foe 
of her society, appeared unimpressed 
by the argument that many influential 
male citizens have not paid parish taxes 
for twenty years. Ignoring Mrs. But- 
terfield’s contention that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny, he or- 
dered another auction of suffragist fur- 
niture. 


GERMANY: People Cry Out at 
High Prices and Rich Nazis 


Six weeks ago a Berlin resident or- 
dered a car for immediate delivery from 
the German Ford plant at Cologne. 
Last week he was still waiting for his 
Ford. Supplies of rubber were so low 
in the Reich that the dealer could not 
get tires. 

In Munich a jeweler gulped as a cus- 
tomer berated him for refusing to du- 
plicate a small silver ashtray. Then 
the shopkeeper burst out: “There's 
nothing left for me but to take a rope 
and hang myself. Last Summer I did 
well and sold nearly all my stock of 
gold and silver. Now I cannot replen- 
ish it, and the government will not let 
me reduce my staff.” 

Such daily incidents make Germans 
uneasy about the coming Winter. Cit- 
izens see prices of necessities soaring 
skyward while influential Nazis grow 
rich. 

Public officials, assured of comfort- 
able government incomes, draw the 
people’s wrath. At  Friedrichsheim, 
working class district of Berlin, Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels addressed 2,000 
Nazis, each a member of the party pre- 
vious to 1930. As the sharp-faced Min- 
ister of Propaganda and Public #£n- 
lightenment mounted the platform, the 
old-guard Hitlerites hissed and stamped. 
Some of them jumped to their feet and 
shouted: “What about the fat salary 
you’re drawing while we starve?” 

To help the situation German chem- 
ists are working frantically to devise 
substitutes for expensive imports. Dr. 
Karl Goerdeler, Reich Commissioner for 
Price Control, is trying to stave off the 
public’s discontent by cracking down 
on small shopkeepers accused of prof- 
iteering. Meanwhile Nazi officials 
scurry from country to country in 
search of easy credits. 

Last week the tall young Reich Com- 
missioner thrust out his clean-shaven 
chin at a group of German newspaper 
men., He told the press that Germans 
must remain calm. 

At least, according to The New York 
Times, they retain their sense of hu- 
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mor. Like most peoples whose press is 
censored, they spend their time hatch- 
ing political jests. The best joke de- 
scribes four men seated at a table. One 
sighs. His neighbor sighs more deep- 
ly. The third man groans. The fourth 
says: “Won’t you chaps ever stop talk- 
ing politics?” 


IRISH FREE STATE: Veteran 
Rebel Leads Cry for Freedom 


“The last connecting link between 
Ireland and Great Britain will be bro- 
ken. Get ready for the day. It won’t 
be long now.” 

Tom Barry, a leader of the secret 
Irish Republican Army which is “agin” 
even the de Valera government, spoke 
publicly last week in County Cork. His 
audience gathered in the market town 
of Mallow, near the low hills of Bogg- 
eragh and Ballyhoura. 

A slim man of 37 with a pugnacious 
jaw and flaring red hair, Mr. Barry is 
a veteran of many Irish battles. After 
the war he led a rebel column against 
the Black and Tans. Fighting from 
ambush, he won famous victories over 
the hated English who got their name 
from their black and khaki uniforms. 
With a price of $50,000 on his head, he 
remained at liberty for years. Finally, 
during the Cosgrave regime he spent 
three years in jail for his warlike ac- 
tivities. 

“Let women,” he shouted in his Mal- 
low speech, “let even boys and girls 
join and get disciplined.” Yet friends 
felt the orator did not intend to lead 
colleens to slaughter. The ladies aux- 
iliary of the army wear drab green 
uniforms like the men’s. Both sexes 
invest in illegal arms: rifles, bombs, 
and grenades—even long knives, spikes, 
and pick axes. Woman’s job, however, 
is to nurse the wounded and carry dis- 
patches, 


JAPAN: Super-Patriot Receives 
His Reward: Prison for Life 


Akira Inouye, the fat Buddhist priest 
who headed the Japanese terrorist Blood 
Brotherhood, has spent the last two of 
his 55 years in jail. Last week he 
learned that prison will be his perma- 
nent residence. 

The leader and two youthful disciples 
received life sentences for the 1932 as- 
Sassinations of Junnosuke Inouye, Jap- 
anese Finance Minister, and Baron 
Takuma Dan, managing director of the 
vast Mitsui industrial, banking, and 
shipping interests. Ten minor members 
of the terrorist ring received shorter 
terms. 

The Brotherhood, one of the most vi- 
olent of Japan’s super-patriotic socie- 
ties, was a secret organization which 
never numbered more than twenty 
members. It was formed about 1930 
during the period of intense national- 
ism which precipitated the Chinese and 
Manchurian invasions of 1931. 

Moderates suspected its funds came 
from militarists and from Japanese 
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residents of Manchuria. Its adherents, 
young and ignorant fanatics whom 
Inouye’s forceful oratory impressed, 
hoped to kill off liberal politicians and 
establish a military dictatorship on 
Fascist lines. 

Its Buddhist leader let his disciples 
do the dirty work. Tadashi Konuma, 
then 21, shot the Finance Minister. 
Goro Hishinuma, then 20, fired the gun 
which killed Baron Dan. Police prompt- 
ly rounded up most of the gang and 
found a list of scheduled victims who 
included Prince Kimmochi Saionji, re- 
vered Elder Statesman and principal 
adviser of Emperor Hirohito. 

The trial of the Blood Brothers 
dragged on. The easy sentences of 
other political killers gave them hope. 
Army and navy cadets who murdered 
Tsuyoshi Inukai, conciliatory Premier, 


of cormorants, gannets, and penguins 
have finished their daily meal of an- 
chovies in the open sea and have re- 
turned to their nesting grounds to pro- 
duce another layer of guano. One of 
the mainstays of Peruvian finance, 
guano sales yield the government at 
Lima 4,000,000 soles ($940,000 cur- 
rently) a year. As fertilizer, guano 
is 33 times richer in nitrate than horse 
manure and more effective than syn- 
thetic compounds. 

Fifty years ago hundreds of foreign 
schooners and square-riggers called 
regularly at the bird islands to carry 
off thousands of tons of sub-baked 
fertilizer. Deposits 100 feet deep 
quickly disappeared. Wholesale slaugh- 
ter of birds and destruction of eggs and 
nesting grounds threatened the in- 
dustry with extinction. 





AERIAL EXPLORATIONS, INC. 
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One of the Guano Islands of Peru: Airplanes Are Now Ordered to Keep 
Away So as Not to Disturb the Revenue-Producing Birds (in Dark Area) 


in May, 1932, posed successfully as na- 
tional heroes who had slain a man sub- 
servient to Western powers. The actual 
Slayers escaped with fifteen years. Sev- 
eral accomplices were paroled. 

But the Blood Brothers had neither 
uniforms nor social status. Police felt 
last week that the society was stamped 
out. 

* 


PERU: Government Orders Peace 
And Quiet for Guano-Makers 


In the cool flow of the Humboldt 
Current within sight of the rainless 
coastline of Peru lie clusters of small 
white islands. Late in the afternoon 
black patches appear on their sur- 
faces. Fed by long black ribbons 
which flutter down from the turquoise 
sky, the spots expand toward the sea. 

Then Peruvians know that millions 


The alarmed government then abol- 
ished the contract system by which 
guano beds were turned over to foreign 
creditors. It took over the guano busi- 
ness and punished trespassers. 

Last week officials noted with satis- 
faction that conservation measures have 
increased guano production from 25,000 
tons in 1910 to an estimated 135,000 
tons for this year. They decided to 
intensify their program. Henceforth 
no airplanes may fiy within 1,000 
meters of the islands. No ships may 
blow whistles within earshot of the 
birds. 

Old hands at the guano trade called 
the ruling nonsensical. They told of 
firing shotguns in the midst of the 
birds without disturbing their mating. 
But Peru’s governmental guano monop- 
oly is taking no chances. It will slap 
heavy fines on recalcitrant pilots and 
skippers. 
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Acclaimed by Tokyo and Depicted in Poster With a Japanese Slant to His Eyes, Babe Ruth 
Demonstrates His Home-Run Swing at Meiji Shrine Stadium in Game of Two Nations 
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The Open Game: Cal Clemens of Southern California Receives a Pass While Two of His Team-Mates Get Tan- 
gled up With an Oregon Man (Stripes on His Arms) Who Tried to Break up the Play. Orege Lost, 33 to 0 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The New French Premier, Pierre-Etienne Flandin (in Lower Rostrum) Outlines His Reform Pro- 
gram Before the Chamber of Deputies, Which Has Seen Many Premiers and Riots Come and Go 
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James Roosevelt, the President’s Mother, Makes Duke of Gloucester, Only Member of British Royal 
nds With a Patient at New York Post Graduate Hospital Family to Miss the Wedding, Arrives in Australia 
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BASEBALL: Exchanges Form New 
Line-Ups at Annual Gathering 


Baseball men marched last week 
through the palm-filled lobby of the 
Grand Rapids-furnished Brown Hotel 
in Louisville, Ky. Room clerks at the 
marbled office desk welcomed them 
effusively. Ball-players, formerly a 
swearing, swaggering lot, used to get 
a cold shoulder in first-class hotels. 
Now the men who spit on their hands 
and hitch their trousers on the diamond 
are models of propriety off the field. 
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Though the Brown Hotel’s management 
boasts that Lloyd George, Charles Lind- 
bergh, and Queen Marie have been 
guests at one time or another since 
the hotel’s opening in 1923, they felt no 
qualms about turning over most of its 
fourteen stories to baseball owners, 
managers, and players. 

Under the glass-spangled chandeliers 
of the hotel’s Crystal Ballroom, the 
National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues held its thirty-third 
annual convention. The bat, ball, and 
glove makers planned a “world series” 
between the best sand-lot teams to 
stimulate interest in the amateur game. 
While one minor league, the American 
Association, voted to abandon its hock- 


ey-like post-season play-offs, another, 
the International, voted to continue the 
round robins. The disagreement means 
that the winners of the American Asgo- 
ciation and International League races 
will no longer stage their “little worl 
series.” 

One night baseball men gathereq 
around a ring set up in the ballroo- 
and cheered boxers and wrestlers. On 
other evenings some stole away to a 
near-by theatre to see the Flaming 
Youth Revue. Others went to movies 
to admire fist-swinging James Cagney 
in the “St. Louis Kid.” In the daytime, 
small groups went sight-seeing in 
Louisville, played golf, or clinked glass- 
es in their rooms. These informal gath- 

















COLLEGE FOOTBALL OF THE WEEK 

































































INTERSECTIONAL 


With 5 mins. left to play, ‘ 


14 An underhand pass, Roscoe 











LE to Morten, & an overhead pass, Roscoe to 5-3- 
ee ais wae dente 0th 0 Kelley, gave Elis 2 tds. in Ist half. Curtin kicked extra points. In 2d 3-5-0 


half, H. pushed ‘‘Iron Men’’ & subs. around but fumbled away scores. 


bd ‘Thenkegiving Day Games—Other Games Thanksgiving Day (favorite in italics) : 


Cornell ; Alabama-Vanderbilt ; Tennessee-Kentucky; George Washington- Oklahoma ; 


IMPORTANT RESULTS HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME SEASON 


RECORD 
W-L-T 


NOTRE DAME......--- 12 Infantry of “Irish’’ & U. 8. football armies stood each other off. Air- 5-3-0 
BBMY .cccccccccecs 6 bombs _ —— weapons that counted. Each tossed a td. pass in Ist half. 7-2-0 
‘Irish’’ hurled a 2d perfect pass for victory. 


PRINCETON ....-s+: 38 In lst half Dartmouth tossed passes to “Princeton men, fumbled, & had 7-1-0 
DARTMOUTH ....++- 13 kicks blocked. Tigers grabbed opportunities, made beautiful runs, & 6-3-0 
scored 5 tds. Green got 2 tds. to Tigers 1 in 2d half. 
COLUMBIA .cccscccs 12 Outweighed 20 pounds to a man in the line, the Lions roughed & smeared 7-1-0 
SYRACUSE .....+++>% 0 the Orangemen. A Ilst-q'’ter ground-march earned C. a lead. They 6-2-0 
doubled it on last play of game. Tomb’s stunts nailed 8. coffin. 

GOEMAGR a cccccecens 14 Twice the underdog scarlet team crumpled & let Don (Bull) Irwin gore 6-1-0 

RUTGERS ....ccccccs 0 through for the Raiders. He also kicked both extra points. Tricky Col- 5-3-1 
gate got penalty breaks & capitalized them. 

LEMIGM ccccccccese 13 After 5 years of failure, the men of Bethlehem finally bowled over the 1-4-0 

LAPAYBTTB ...ccccce 7 Lafayette jinx. Lehigh scored twice in Ist half, then engineered a victory 2-6-0 
by punting, ploughing, and defensive tactics. 

SGES wesceacéese 22 Pop Warner’s Owls saw through the Wildcats’ defense. Dave Smukler, 7-0-1 

VREANOCA. c0ccceee 0 giant sophomore, slid off tackle & slipped around the ends. He scored 3 3-4-2 
times, was the hero of Temple's happy alumni day. 

SOUTHEAST 

SN one te ew ue 18 The Bulldogs’ smooth mixture of passes & dashes accounted for tds. in 6-3-0 

BUBUEM ovcccvccece 0 each of lst 3 periods. A plugging Auburn line turned back scores on sev- 2-8-0 
eral occasions. Bond's 60-yd. sprint for td. a highlight. 

eer rrr 13 After spotting Yellow Jackets 12 pts. in 3rd q’ter Florida recovered 5-3 

GeorGIA TECH...... 12 blocked punt for td. In final period Rowe, the ‘Gators’ pounding halfback, 1-8-0 
led 54-yd. drive for td. Stark kicked the winning point. 

SOUTHWEST 

TAD .. ap avescecceese 19 Texas scored on pass in Ist q’ter. Arkansas came back in 2nd period to 6-2-1 

BEMGRGAD sc vccevge 12 tally twice via the air. In 3rd period Longhorns again completed forward 4-4-1 
for td. & in the last Hilliard (T) crossed on 27-yd. reverse. 

TExAS CHRISTIAN ... 7 Texas Chris. marched 80 yds. in lst 8 mins. cf play & ripped Rice wide 7-3-1 

MD éwattecarecreas 2 open for a td. After that the hitherto unbeaten Owls monopolized the 8-1-1 
ball but were only able to glean a safety. 

OS er 13 Wray, Baylor end, snagged forward in 1st q’ter & scooped up blocked punt 2-6-0 

8. METHODIST :..... 6 in last for both tds.  Russeil shared honors with scoring teammaice. 6-2-2 
Mustang’s score, result of intercepted pass & 50 yd. run in 2nd q'ter. 

MIDWEST 

ere rer eee 6 In list q’ter Chicago back intercepted Lllini pass but juggled ball. 7-1-0 

CMROAGS cs cccecevce 0 Galbreath (1) snatched up the ball before it touched ground & staggered 1-4-0 
across for only score. Alert air defense spoiled Maroon offensive. 

MINNESOTA .....2.. 34 The Thundering Herd trampled a valiant Badger team into the mud & 8-0-0 

WEG Se weeende 0 won claim to its lst undisputed Big Ten Crown since 1911. The Gophers 4-4-0 
shot the works & scored on passes, sprints, reverses, & interceptions. 

NORTHWESTERN ....13 Ward (M), a veteran of better days, kicked 2 field goals in an attempt 3-5-0 

ae 6 to win a Conference game for the 1933 champs. The Wildcats’ power 1-7-0 
plays couldn't be stopped & they scored twice in the last half. 

Omso ORATE 2... cscs 40 Simmons’s (1) 85-yd. dash for td. was the Hawkeyes’ only consolation. 7-1-0 

Be  adaasorn wane 7 Ohio State’s smooth passing attack & the fine ball carrying of Beltz made 2-5-1 
the E-wkeyes complete masters throughout the game. 

BMBIANA ciciccccsces 17 The underdog bit back & chewed up the Boilermakers’ hopes of a slice 2-2 9 

oo ee 6 of the Big Ten title. The ‘“‘touchdown twins’’ were bottled. Indiana s 5-3-0 
little half back, Veller, scampered 82 yds. for a td. 

MICHIGAN STATE ... 6 Finding their flashy running attack mired on a muddy fie!d the Spartans 7-1-0 
ED? wiaasesvees 9 snapped a flat pass in the lst q’ter for the only score. A 40-yd. spurt by 2-4-3 
Hapgood (M) broke monotony of 3-period punting duel. 

KANSAS STATE ..... 20 The Wildcats’ first string passes scored twice. In the final q’ter a sub. 6-2-1 
lowa STaTe ....... 0 11 tallied on straight plays. Victory kent Kansas State’s share of the 6-3-0 
Big Six title clear; Nebraska is the other contender. 

FAR WEST 

STANFORD ......... a Crippled by the loss of 2 stars, Moscrip & Grayson, Stanford was out- 9-0-1 

CAEAMORNETA wecccces 7 played by the Bears. Grabbing breaks the alert Indians won by 3rd-q’ter 6-4-0 
field goal. They are undefeated, tied by Santa Clara. 

WASHINGTON ....... 0 The boys from Puget Sound battled each other out of chances for a Rose 5-1-1 

WASHINGTON STATE... 0 Bowl bid. Washington had the edge on statistics. Goddard (W.S) & -2-1 
Logg (W) spiraled their punts with precision. 

Te Gk Ee Bren cicvace 25 Although outgained more than 100 yds. on the ground, the Bruins com- 6-3-0 

ORBGON STATE ..... 7 pleted 7 passes for a total of 130 yds. Aided by the smart running of 3-5-1 


Cheshire they held the upper hand from gun to gun. 





NEws-WBEK’s prediction record last week: Right 18; Wrong 6; 
NEws-WEEK’s prediction record to date: Right 188; 


Ww rong 58; 








Tied 11 


THIS WEEK’S THIS WEEK’S GAMES AHEAD 
OPPONENT FAVORITE 

No Game S. California 

Navy Navy 

trown* Colgate 

Bucknell* Temple 

Georgia Tech Georgia 

Stetson Florida 

Georgia Georgia 


Texas A. & M.* Texas 


Tulsa* Arkansas 

S. Methodist Texas Chris, 

Baylor Rice a 
Rice Rice 


Texas Christian Texas Chris. 


No Game Texas A, & M 
Missouri Kansas 
Nebraska* Nebraska 


Honolulu, Hawaii U. 
, 


8. California Washington 
Detroit Wash. State 


Loyola (L.A.)* U. C. L. A, 


Pittsburgh-Carnegie Tech.: Pennsylvania- 


St. aarti 8- Oregon. 
Tied 2 
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erings, the modern slave auctions where 
team owners trade, buy and sell hu- 
mans without concern for their wishes, 
pristled with activity that astonished 
major league fans. 

Manager Grimm of the Chicago Cubs 
took Fred Lindstrom and Larry French, 
a pitcher, from the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in exchange for Jim Weaver and Guy 
Bush, pitchers, and Babe Herman, ec- 
centric outfielder. Lindstrom is a fine 
third baseman or outfielder. Herman, 
powerful at the bat, is best known 
for a tendency to get hit on the head 
while trying to catch fly balls. Grimm 
pulled another master-stroke by induc- 
ing the St. Louis Cardinals to give up 
Tex Carleton, who has Dizzy Dean’s 
face, big feet, and long arms, in ex- 
change for Bud Tinning and Dick 
Ward, pitchers. Carleton hurled the 
Cards to 16 victories and 11 losses last 
season. 

In exchange for Bruce Campbell, a 

fair outfielder, Rogers Hornsby, shrewd 
St. Louis Brown’s pilot, received from 
Cleveland about $10,000 cash, Johnny 
Burnett, a 300-hitting shortstop, and 
Al Weiland, an up-and-down south- 
aw. 
. Col. Jacob Ruppert’s Yankees bought 
Joe (Dead Pan) Di Maggio from the 
San Francisco Seals. Anxious to get a 
better replacement for Babe Ruth than 
Sam Byrd, Ruppert paid $75,000 and 
five players for the Coast star who cele- 
brated his twentieth birthday last Sun- 
day. Ruppert bought Di Maggio for 
delivery after next season, contingent 
upon the mending of his wrenched knee. 
Last year Di Maggio hit safely in 61 
consecutive games. If he is not quite 
up to Yankee standards when he re- 
ports, he will be trained on the New 
York-owned Newark baseball farm. 

Old-timers doubted Colonel Ruppert’s 
wisdom in valuing a minor-league play- 
er so highly. Willie Kamm, rated worth 
$100,000 as a minor leaguer, is medi- 
ocre in big-time ball. Jimmy O’Connell, 
another bush-leaguer supposed to be 
a $75,000 beauty, was ruled out of the 
game in 1924 for attempted bribery be- 
fore he had a chance to prove his merit 
as a player. 


FOOTBALL: Stanford Will Do or 
Die for the West on Jan. I 


The ballots of the ten Pacific Coast 
Conference schools were counted last 
Monday and the result broadcast all 
over the football world: Stanford Uni- 
versity will defend the Rose Bowl 
championship in Pasadena, New Year’s 
Day. 

The red-painted white-sweatered In- 
dians are the only unbeaten team in the 
Far West. They were tied by Santa 
Clara early in the season. Stanford 
has represented the West in the Tour- 
nament of the Roses four times. Notre 
Dame beat them 27 to 10 in 1925 and 
Alabama tied them 7 to 7 in 1927. The 
Indians tripped Pittsburgh 7 to 6 in 
sg and lost to Columbia last year 

o 0. 

Stanford’s coach is Claude Earl 
(Tiny) Thornhill, 230-pound Scotch- 
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Joe Di Maggio: The Yankees Got 
Him for $75,000 and Five Players 
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; : rata ACME 
Mrs. Di Maggio and Her High-Priced 
Son Enjoying Some Home Cooking 


Irish Virginian who was once aill- 
American tackle at Pittsburgh. He has 
a crooked nose, little hair, and a laugh- 
ing disposition. He learned coaching as 
assistant to Pop Warner at Stanford 
before the father of the double-wing 
back formation went on to Temple last 
year. Thornhill has followed Warner’s 
coaching principles, except that he per- 
mits the quarterback to carry the ball 
more frequently. Thornhill’s theory: 
“It’s not first downs I want, but touch- 
downs.” 

Four Indians are famous on the 
football warpath: Bob Grayson, full- 
back who smashed two ribs last week 
while his team was beating California 
9 to 7; Frank Alustiza, punting quarter- 
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back; James (Monk) Moscrip, large- 
handed end; and Robert (Bones) Ham- 
ilton, handsome blocking and running 
back. The team has substitutes three 
deep at every position. 

Stanford—not the Pacific ‘oast Con- 
ference—has entire say as t selection 
of its Bowl opponent. One ox the few 
colleges not mentioned as a worthy 
candidate is Knox, of Galesburg, IIL, 
which never seems to win a game. 

Prominent possibilities early last 
week: unbeaten Alabama, which boasts 
a splendid record in Rose Bowl his- 
tory; Pittsburgh, beaten only by 
Minnesota but not a drawing card on 
the Coast; Colgate, coached by Andy 
Kerr, who used to be a Stanford hero; 
Temple, where Pop Warner holds the 
coaching reins, and Columbia, defeated 
by Navy but considered because Stan- 
ford would like to wipe out last year’s 
upset. 

Huey Long’s twice-tied Louisiana 
State (see page 8) yelped for a bid. 
Minnesota, generally rated the coun- 
try’s champion of the 1934 gridiron, 
cannot accept a Rose Bowl invitation 
because of a Big Ten Conference rule 
forbidding post-season games, 


» 
SPORT SHORTS: 2 in U. S. Win 
$30,000 in English Sweeps 


Two Americans won $30,000 first 
prizes in the Canadian Army and Navy 
lottery when Pip Emma, a 100 to 7 
shot, ran first in England’s Manchester 
Handicap. 

Joseph B. Van Dyke, ticket holder, 
is a refrigerator salesman and an ex- 
grocery man. He lives in a small In- 
dianapolis home he has owned for 24 
years. According to his wife, this was 
the first gambling chance Van Dyke 
ever took. He is 50 years old, has no 
children, and does not plan t0_travel. 
He is “very, very happy” where he is. 

Bessie Scheffer, a New York City 
widow, insisted “there must be some 
mistake” when told of the money she 
would get. Ever since her husband 
died in 1926, she has labored at odd 
jobs to support her children, Billy, 16, 
and Dorothy, 17. 

Fre_p TriAL: On Long Island, N. Y., 
400 spectators, the largest crowd that 
ever saw a retriever competition in this 
country, watched Skipper Bob win the 
third annual meet of the American 
Chesapeake Club. Harry T. Conlin’s 
dog obeyed commands in a flash. He 
ran and swam straight for his quarry, 
returning to his handler on the trot, 
and delivered it willingly. 

Tennis: In London Big Bill Tilden 
recently reiterated an opinion he has 
often expressed: ‘“Nusslein is the great- 
est player I have ever seen.” Last 
week in London’s Wembley Stadium, 
Tilden, Nusslein, Vines, Plaa, Barnes, 
and Haskell fought through a round- 
robin for the Desborough Trophy, 
emblem of the British professional 
singles championship. Vines beat every- 
one including Nusslein, who was sec- 
ond. Tilden was third. 
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DUKE OF KENT: Modern Young 
Prince Now in the Headlines 


June 22, 1911, a gay little boy of 8 
fidgeted on a slippery seat in West- 
minster Abbey. Amid traditional pomp 
and circumstance his father and 
mother were being crowned King and 
Queen of England. George Edward 
Alexander Edmund, then next to the 
youngest British Prince, found it very 
boring. 

Then he noticed the ultra-dignified 
expression on his 14-year-old sister’s 
face. Overcome with mirth, Prince 
George leaned forward to tickle Prin- 
cess Mary. Losing his balance he 
plumped resoundingly from the slip- 
pery bench to the floor. When Princess 
Mary bent to pick him up, her royal 
coronet fell off with a loud clatter. 
As the 17-year-old Prince of Wales 
restored brother and sister to com- 
posure, he promised Prince George a 
good punch in the face. 

This Thursday Prince George, now 
Duke of Kent, enters Westminster Ab- 
bey again—this time for his marriage 
to Princess Marina of Greece. Though 
certain to be more dignified on this 
occasion, the “P. G.” of Mayfair and 
“Babe” of the Royal Family at 31 is 
still anything but solemn. 

Ladies, with whom he has always 
had a way, vote him the best looking 
of the four Princes. Tailors say that, 
next to the young Earl of Westmor- 
land, the Duke is the best dressed 
Englishman. Last Winter he went 
handkerchief-shopping in Bond Street. 
He chose polka dots and small checks 
in blues and maroons. When the shop- 
keeper brought out the blatant red and 
beige plaids already selected by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke turned up 
his nose. 

Yet Duke and Prince have much in 
common. Both are modern young men; 
both are qualified pilots. When the 
Duke started off on his good-will South 
African trip last Spring, the Prince 
took him to Southampton in a plane. 
When he returned, the Prince’s plane 
awaited him. In August when he vis- 
ited the Tyrol to court his bride he 
went by air. 

As a youngster, little George adored 
“playing cars.” Up and down the se- 
date grounds of Sandringham he tooted 
in his toy automobile. Now, usually 
bareheaded, he burns up England’s 
roads at 60 and 70 miles an hour in a 
low-slung, black Bentley which he him- 
self designed. His only accident oc- 
curred when he was trying out the 
Prince of Wales’s Rolls Royce. A gate 
post suddenly loomed up. 

Until recently the two brothers while 
in London lived together in York 
House. There the Duke’s three-room 
suite was modernistically furnished. He 
chose-the decorations, which included 
half a dozen modern paintings. He also 
permitted himself one luxury—a rose- 
wood grand piano. The Belgrave 
Square mansion where he will install 
his bride is similarly furnished. 
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Duke of Kent: Ladies Consider Him the Best Looking of the Four Princes 


On his rosewood piano the energetic 
Duke likes to thunder the sonorous 
chords of Beethoven. He also makes it 
thump with modern jazz. An indiffer- 
ent music reader, he learns new tunes 
by ear from a huge library of phono- 
graph records always kept up to date. 
Friends say he plays with pep. Duke 
Ellington, colored jazz leader, was suf- 
ficiently impressed with his rhythm to 
ask him to play in his band. The Negro 
Duke thought it “just swell’? when the 
English Duke politely declined. 

George, Duke of Kent, is modest. 
Like all the Windsor family, he was 
brought up in an unpretentious man- 
ner. If he ever tended to be snobbish, 
his fellow students at the Royal Naval 
College at Dartmouth soon knocked it 
out of him. 

His brother officers on the warships 
Iron Duke, Queen Elizabeth, Nelson, 
Hawkins, and Durban, who on his 
wedding day drink his health in 
champagne, still chuckle over the time 
he dressed as a French girl and de- 
ceived a superior officer into taking 
him on a ship’s tour. He gave up the 
navy in 1929 for a very good reason— 
he was consistently seasick. 

That year he set a precedent for the 
royal family by becoming a civil serv- 


ant. He worked in the Foreign Office. 
Because of ill health, he was trans- 
ferred to an outdoor job in the Home 
Office where he tramped around as In- 
spector for the Factories Department. — 
He says he likes it. Only recently he 
took on the routine job of a Prince— 
good-will ambassador, corner-stone lay- 
er, and opener of bazaars. 

He made his first official trip alone 
last Spring when he went to South 
Africa. Before he left he said General 
Smuts had invited him to climb the 
famous Table Mountain. The idea sug- 
gested hard work and he announced 
dryly: “I expect I shall go up by aerial 
railway and meet General Smuts at the 
top.” He was persuaded to get into his 
blue shirt and shorts—which he donned 
on the slightest excuse during the trip 
—and climb to the summit. 

Recently he was promoted to the 
“state, degree, style, dignity, title, and 
honor” of Duke of Kent, Baron Down- | 
patrick and Earl of St. Andrews. He © 
is a Knight of the Garter. Of one 
title, acquired on the South Africat 
jaunt, he is particularly proud. 1 
return for presents of walking sticks, 
the native chiefs christened him “A — 
Ngangendlovu” — “Hail, Mighty Ele — 
phant!” 
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Happy Choice! 


erty From man to man, Hiram Walker’s fine old bottled-in- 
W bond “Canadian Club” is a gift well selected. One of the 

great whiskies of the world, it is a tribute to the taste of 

the orie who receives it . .. a compliment to the friendship which 
inspires the gift. The same can truly be said of Hiram Walker’s 
De Luxe Bourbon ... of Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin... 
of all the many quality brands of the famous old house of Hiram 
Walker & Sons. For all are products of the rich experience of 
75 years of continuous distilling. All meet exacting require- 
ments of purity and excellence, and all can be chosen with the 


definite assurance that they are as fine values as can be obtained. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DISTILLERIES AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS, AND WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alco olic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








cA cknowledgments to 


“CHESSIE” <— 
the Chesapeake and Ohio kitten 


A year ago we found you, a lonely little kitten looking for a home. You found one, 
and we found a friend. ~ w~ When we published your picture, a lot of folks said: 
“Who ever heard of using a gol darned cat to advertise a railroad!” «w w But you 
told ’em, Chessie! Kids wouldn’t go to bed unless you were near. Families called on us 
to settle dinner table arguments over whether that was your tail or your paw on the 
pillow. Overnight, you became The Kitten of the Hour. » w But more than that, 
Chessie, you suggested as no array of high-pressure language could do, the supreme 
comfort of Chesapeake and Ohio’s genuinely air-conditioned trains. The sight of you, on 
The George Washington, snuggled drowsily down for the night under the soft, clean, cool 
linen made travelers want to come and try it. And they still are coming, and bringing 
their friends with them. » w And for all of that, Chessie, we’re grateful. And so are the 
legions who Sleep Like a Kitten. ~ ~ We're going to use your picture, with the two 


little Chessies, on our 1935 calendar, knowing full well there won’t be enough to go ‘round. 
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509 Transportation Building, Washington, D. Cc 











Partakers of the good things of life the 
world over owe their favorite brandy 
... Three-Star Hennessy... to an Irish 
officer's kindly thoughts of his friends 
at home. While in the service of the King 
of France, Captain Richard Hennessy 
found his gift shipments of Cognac 
brandy so well received that he en- 
gaged in the business. He settled in 
France, establishing the House of 
Hennessy in 1765. Since then, Three- 
Star Hennessy, distilled, matured and 
bottled at Cognac, has obtained the 


largest sale of brandy in the world. 
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“COUNTRY CHURCH:” A City 
Pastor Revives Old “Meetin’”’ 


Four years ago the Community Pres- 
pyterian Church in Lakewood, Ohio, 
called a new pastor—the Rev. Frank 
Nelson of South Palm Beach, Fla. The 
tall minister, whose lively blue-gray 
eyes indicate a sense of humor, brought 
fresh ideas with him. 

Soon after he arrived in Lakewood 
he organized a Seth Parker Club—an 
old-time religion group. Then he had 
the gray frame church moved to the 
rear of the church grounds and started 
puilding a new red and gray brick 
edifice. The depression stopped the 
construction. Only the basement has 
been completed. Undismayed Mr. Nel- 
son holds regular Sunday services 
there. Meanwhile the Seth Parker 
Club has grown rapidly. 

Recently Mr. Nelson thought the 
club’s members would enjoy their 
meetings better if they were held in 
an old-time atmosphere. He decided 
the discarded church would be just the 
place. Over its four plain glass win- 
dows he hung simple white curtains. 
He fastened six old kerosene lamps to 
the ceiling. For pews he bought old 
straight-back chairs—rockers for the 
old folks. 

At the first service 160 persons 
crowded into the 140 seats of Mr. Nel- 
son’s “Country Church.” The “Chest- 
nut Ridge Choir” of fourteen persons— 
in which Mr. Nelson sang bass—led the 
“meetin’” in singing prayer-meeting 
hymns accompanied by a reed organ. 
Two white-haired ushers took up the 
collection in felt bags attached to long 
poles. 

The service won such favor that Mr. 
Nelson will use the “Country Church” 
every third Sunday evening in the 
month to recapture the old-time re- 
ligion. He will also publish “The Ole 
Home Town News” so the club’s mem- 
bers will know what is going on. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nelson is looking 
around for more things to add color to 
his church’s interior. With Winter com- 
ing on he is searching for a coal stove 
to keep his flock warm, 


METHODISTS: Debt Bowls Over 
30 Churches; 400 Tottering 


Members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension in Philadelphia last week at 
their annual meeting had. heavy hearts. 
They had heard rumors that all was 
Rot well financially with their churches. 
But the report read by the Rev. Dr. 
_ F. W. Mueller, superintendent of 
church extension, was worse than they 
had expected. 

Dr. Mueller amazed his associates by 

them that 30 congregations that 
failed to pay their bills had lost their 
churches in Sheriffs’ sales. One was 
torn down by its new owner to make a 
| Parking area. The others are empty. 
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Dr. Mueller warned the startled board 
members that he might have even 
worse news unless the church’s com- 
municants loosened their purses. The 
total church indebtedness is $66,444,378, 
he said. Financial crises still threaten 
400 churches. Auctioneers would have 
gotten 600 others if the board had not 
made 813 loans approximating $4,000,- 
000. 

“Surely,” cried Dr. Mueller, “at a 
time when crime costs our country 
$13,000,000 per annum—a toll of 12,000 
murders, 3,000 kidnapings, 100,000 as- 
saults, and 50,000 robberies—the crisis 
of the moment clamors for every ounce 
of saving strength to which the denomi- 
nation may be aroused in maintaining 
and sustaining its spiritual production 
units and power plants.” 


ATHEISTS: Christmas Drive on 
Church Launched 


in Soviet 

Yemelyan Yaroslavsky looks like 
President Theodore Roosevelt with a 
boyish bob. The heavy-set, walrus-mus- 
tached chairman of the Soviet League 
of Militant Atheists once wrote a rev- 
erent analysis of the Bible. Now he 
spends his days tearing to pieces the 
Good Book and the religion which is 
based on it. From his simple but ex- 
tensive offices at 10 Sretinka Street, 
Moscow, he directs the Soviet drive to 
exterminate religion. 

Adverse reports have made his shag- 
fy eyebrows gather in displeasure. 
Agents reported that peasant women 





go about villages kissing every icon 
they see. They warned their chief that 
rusty-robed priests were surreptitious- 
ly moving through the countryside 
preaching godliness. 

M. Yaroslavsky held his fire, until a 
priest boldly announced he had buried 
the mother of the village Soviet chair- 
man with religious rites. Then he de- 
cided it was time to strike. ; 

Summoning officials of the atheist so- 
city, M. Yaroslavsky outlined a spe- 
cial “Christmas campaign” against re- 
ligion. He instructed the society’s 
members to bend every effort against 
belief in God. Use the press, the ra- 
dio, the movies, the reading room, he 
said in substance. Show the role the 
churches play in foreign countries in 
agitating for war against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Organize the trade unions. Go in- 
to the schools and get the teachers to 
tell their pupils that religion is false. 
Work in the small towns and villages. 
That’s where religion lingers and the 
priests do their sly work. 

Russian atheists have picked a time 
of many festivals for their drive which 
began Sunday and will last two months. 
During this period will come Christmas 
Day (Jan. 6, 1935), New Year’s Day 
and Feast of the Circumcision (Jan. 
13), and the 937th anniversary of St. 
Viadimir’s baptism of the first Rus- 
sians in the Dnieper at Kiev (Jan. 19). 

The anti-religionists elso announced 
their society would flood bookstores 
with atheistic works. They ranked 
their forthcoming edition of Darwin’s 
“Origin of the Species” one of. their 
strongest weapons. 
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Yemelyan Yaroslavsky, Who Looks Like a Famous American and Is 
the Russian Leader of a “Christmas Campaign” Against Religion 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Fairbanks Plays Aging 


Lover in British “Don Juan” 


“Marriage is like a beleagured city,” 
declared Don Juan. “Those inside want 
to get out, and those outside want to 
get in.” 

Full of sophisticated wit and deco- 
rated with beautiful women, London 
Films’ “The Private Life of Don Juan” 
arrived in America this week. Douglas 
Fairbanks, as an aging Don Juan, anxi- 
ously plucks gray hairs and struggles 
comically to lure the ladies as of old. 

Feminine romanticists who find the 
voice of an aging lover depressing will 
like the earlier scenes in which the still 
active screen hero reduces Merle Oberon 
to a state of languishing acquiescence, 

It is his final conquest. Word goes 
about that Don Juan is dead. The 
famous lover thinks it a marvelous 
joke until he tries to make love incog- 
nito. A book of his life is published. 
When he whispers quotations from it in 
feminine ears, the women jeer at him. 
Desperate, he interrupts a drama of his 
life being presented on the stage. An 
annoyed manager has him arrested. 

“TI AM Don Juan,” he pleads. The 
constable laughs: “We are all Don 
Juan when the bull fights are in town 
and the wine is flowing.” 

The film opened in London last Sep- 
tember. “Even if the story is a little 
slow,” said The London Times, “it is so 
agreeably decorated that one can hard- 
ly complain.” 

This is Mr. Fairbanks’s first picture 
since “Around the World in 80 Min- 
utes” (United Artists, 1933). The vet- 
eran star, who has been active in 
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movies since 1914, is again in harness 
and already reading stories for his next 
film. 


In 1933, after Mr. Fairbanks joined 
forces with London Films in England, 
gossips on both sides of the Atlantic 
said he might settle abroad. Since his 
return to America in August, he has 
been busy rekindling the home fires. 
Early in November, he announced he 
had sold his holdings in London Films 
and intends to make all future pictures 
in Hollywood. 


*THE PAINTED VEIL:” Garbo Makes 


Her Semi-Annual Bow on the Screen 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer last week pre- 
sented the first of the two pictures 
which the Great Garbo makes each 
year. “The Painted Veil” by Somerset 
Maugham provided ample scope for the 
Swedish sphinx’s technique of love and 
glamour. 


In the early scenes, as a young 
girl in an Austrian town, Garbo is live- 
lier than she has been in years. With 
impish humor, she teases her stout old 
mother and flirts with a serious young 
doctor, Herbert Marshall. He retaliates 
by marrying her and taking her off to 
China to fight cholera with him. 


From this point on, the story takes a 
typical Garbo-esque turn with an over- 
dose of sentiment and a strong dash of 
fascinating clothes. George Brent, as 
a British attache in China, brings the 
eternal triangle into her life. 

“The Painted Veil” is the last picture 
Miss Garbo will make under her old 
contract to MGM. For a while rumors 
ran wild that she would retire. But se- 
cretly she signed a new contract with 
the producers. She retained the right 
to approve stories, but lost the power 
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CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, N. Y.): Into a _ fashionable 
school for girls comes an evil-minded little 
student, Flcrence McGee. With her nast 
gossip she wrecks the school and ruins the 
reputation of the head mistresses. Kath- 
erine Emery and Anne Revere, as the ma 
ligned teachers, fight dramatically against 
their tragic fate. 


CALLING ALL STARS (Shubert Theatre, Bos- 
ton): Chock full of hilarious skits and 
elaborate scenes, Lew Brown’s musical hit 
featured a long list of stars. Lou Holtz 
Phil Baker, and Estelle Jayne were among 
the popular performers supported by the 
Sara Mildred Strauss dancers. 


SCREEN 


FLIRTATION WALK (Warner): Dick Powell 
starts off as a private in Schofield Bar- 
racks, Honolulu. Love for Ruby Keeler in- 
spires him to be a gentleman so he goes t 
West Point, where Warner Brothers prs 
sent him with romance and ample opp 
tunity to sing catchy songs. The film is en 
livened by many excellent scenes of life at 
the nation’s military academy. 


IMITATION OF LIFE 
mental adaptation of Fannie Hurst's nove! 
of the same name. Claudette Colbert plays 


(Universal): A _ senti 


the part of the hard-working mother who 
is forced to sacrifice her own happiness 
for her daughter’s peace of mind. 
MENACE (Paramount): Murder visits a lux 
urious Santa Barbara villa with exciting 
results. Colonel Crecy (Paul Cavanagh) 


is the victim. 


GENTLEMEN ARE BORN (Warner): Four 
young men graduate from college and 
think the world will be at their feet. Their 
disillusionment comes almost at once when 
jobs are nonexistent. Jean Muir and Ann 
Dvorak soften the lot of two with romance. 


THE BATTLE (Garganoff): Marquis Yorisaka, 
a Japanese naval officer (Charles Boyer) 
sacrifices personal honor for the sake of 
his country and becomes a national hero 
The battle scenes and Yorisaka’s strug- 
gies with his own conscience make one of 
the finest pictures in many seasons. 


GAMBLING (Fox): The owner of a smart 
gambling house plays some of his hunches 
when he finds his adopted daughter mur- 
dered in a hotel. George Cohan as the 


gambler finds the murderer with the help 
of Wynne -Gibson, friend of the dead girl. 
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PHOTO BY CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL 


Greta Garbo When She First Came to America in 1925, and as She Appears Today in “The Painted Veil” 
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VANDAMM 


Victor Moore, Vera Dunn, and the Saxophone Case Containing His 
“Little Pal, Putt-Putt-Putt,” in the Musical Show “Anything Goes” 


of choosing them. Her choice of “Queen 
Christina” last year proved a none too 
happy one. 


* 
STAGE: Tragedy Makes“Anything 


Goes” Funniest Hit of Year 


The funniest show of the year nearly 
had a tragic end before it ever reached 
the stage. “Anything Goes,” with mu- 
sic and lyrics by Cole Porter, opened 
last week in New York at the Alvin 
Theatre. 

Last Summer Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse, creator of the immortal 
Jeeves, wrote the book, which con- 
cerned a farcical disaster at sea. A Bos- 
ton opening was scheduled. Rehearsals 
were about to start when the Morro 
Castle made sea disasters seem any- 
thing but funny. 

The producer, with Broadway’s most 
expensive stars under contract and the 
elaborate scenery all made, faced ruin. 
There was no time to reach the original 
authors in England, yet the disaster 
had to come out. Finally two Broad- 
way experts, Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse, were called in. The New 
Yorkers remade the libretto so skill- 
fully that not one song had to be 
changed. 

As changed, an ocean liner, with an 
impressive collection of musical-comedy 
actors as passengers, is about to sail. 


William Gaxton goes to the ship to see 
his boss off to Europe, but decides to 
sail too when he sees the girl of his 
dreams (Bettina Hall) among the pas- 
sengers. 

Bishop Moon, asad, quiet little cleric, 
patters on board carefully nursing a 
saxophone case. Theatregoers recog- 
nized their old friend Victor Moore, for- 
merly Vice President Throttlebottom in 
“Of Thee I Sing.” Strolling about the 
deck, the bishop carelessly opens his 
case and reveals “My little pal, putt- 
putt-putt,” a sawed-off machine gun. 
He isn’t a bishop at all, but Moonface, 
Public Enemy No. 13, dodging Federal 
“dicks.”” Moonface has aspirations of 
reaching greater criminal heights. He 
thinks by trying hard he might rise to 
Public Enemy No. 7. 

During the voyage he is forever help- 
ing his friend Gaxton out of trouble. 
Nonsense multiplies. Gaxton, falling 
deeper and deeper in love, jumps from 
one unnecessary disguise into another. 

Meanwhile, scores of good songs is- 
sue from Ethel Merman, who lures male 
passengers from their peace of mind 
as Reno Sweeney, night-club singer. 
The show was guaranteed a hit with 
her first song, “I Get a Kick Out of 
You.” She closes the first act with the 
title song “Anything Goes:” 

Mrs. R. with all her. trimmin’s 

Radio broadcasts beds for Simmons 

"Cause Franklin knows 

Anything Goes. 


VANDERBILT: Aunt Gets Gloria; 
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“Extraordinary,” Says Mother 


From Oct. 1 until last week Justice 
John Francis Carew of New York Su- 
preme Court kept the Vanderbilt case 
dark. Newspapers knew only the barest 
details of Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt’s 
struggle to get her daughter Gloria 
back from Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 
Last week the lid was lifted, precipitat- 
ing a battle royal of newspaper inter- 
views. 

First statement came from the Van- 
derbilt forces. Awaiting Justice Carew’s 
decision they announced their intention 
of immediate appeal if the case went 
against them. 

“IT think it would be very foolish,” 
countered Herbert C. Smyth of the 
Whitney forces, “since the record... 
will have to be made public... It is 
SOME record.” 

In midweek Justice Carew issued a 
“final order.” In fifteen points, the 
Vandyke-bearded judge reviewed 10- 
year-old Gloria’s past and prescribed 
for her future. Her life with her moth- 
er was “calculated” to impair her 
health and morals. Henceforth, he said, 
she was to live with Mrs. Whitney. If 
Mrs. Vanderbilt lived within 30 miles 
of Mrs. Whitney’s home, Gloria might 
spend week-ends, Christmas Day, and 
the month of July with her. The child 
is to be brought up in the Catholic 
faith of her baptism. She is to be a 
ward of the court and is to remain 
within New York State. 

From the court the scene shifted to 
the rose-colored drawing room of Mrs. 
Whitney’s Fifth Avenue home. Finger- 
ing a cigarette, the little girl’s aunt 
jubilantly received the press. In a pre- 
pared statement she declared her “only 
thought . . . has been for the child’s 
welfare” and that “this case was not 
of my making.” 

Next day the press was called into 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s parlor. Photographs 
of Gloria stood on every table. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, worn and haggard, limped 
to a gold-brocade sofa. Sipping min- 
eral water she declared: “No court in 
this land will sustain this fantastic and 
extraordinary verdict.” 

“I shall gladly spend all I have,” said 
Mrs. Vanderbilt (her income is $1,400 
a year). “If needs be, I will go out 
and work at anything I can find to get 
back my child.” 

Then she stated that through her 
own mother, Mrs. Laura Morgan, Mrs. 
Whitney fifteen months ago offered her 
$50,000 a year to give up her daughter. 
Thomas Gilchrist, a guardian with 
George Wickersham of Gloria’s $3,000,- 
000 estate, was present at the interview, 
she added. 

Mr. Gilchrist next day appeared in 
Surrogate’s Court to oppose Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s move to get herself appointed 
co-guardian. Then he too called in the 
press. At the Mrs. Morgan-Mrs. Van- 
derbilt interview, he recalled Mrs. Mor- 
gan suggesting that Mrs. Whitney 
“would probably make it worth-while” 
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Smiling Faces: Samuel Insull After His Acquittal, Surrounded by Re- 
porters and Court Attendants in Corridor of Federal Building, Chicago 


if allowed to retain the child. No spe- 
cific sum had been mentioned. He had 
withdrawn as counsel to Mrs. Vander- 
bilt at that time, for he felt his duties 
as guardian came before his duties as 
lawyer in a fight over custody of the 
child. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s lawyers, meanwhile, 
went to Appellate Division and got an 
order to make Justice Carew act on her 
application for a writ of habeas corpus. 

In New York a strange woman ap- 
peared outside the school which Justice 
Carew’s 18-year-old daughter attends. 
Miss Carew called the police. Two 
radio cars shrieked up. The woman 
was gone. The police took Miss Carew 
home. The woman was waiting for 
them. She explained she was not a 
kidnaper—just a reporter after another 
statement to the press. 


INSULL: 12 Good, True Men Send 


Magnate and Partners Home 


From Oct. 1 to 30 fourteen men 
slumbered fitfully in Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson’s Chicago court 
room. The twelve jurors and two alter- 
nates were a farmer, a grocer, a book- 
binder, a diamond merchant, an engi- 


neer, two grain dealers, four salesmen, 
the head of an automobile sales agency, 
and two unemployed men. These “good 
men and true” drowsily considered 
2,500 ledgers, charts, and algebraic 
formulas presented by the prosecution 
to prove Samuel Insull and sixteen co- 
defendants guilty of a $100,000,000 mail 
fraud. 

Nov. 1 the fourteen sleepers awoke as 
Mr. Insull opened the defense, taking 
the stand to tell a dramatic tale of rise 
from rags to riches. At the end of 
three weeks they had heard sixteen 
similar novelettes, each concluding with 
a descent back to rags. Like many 
thousands of small Insull investors, the 
seventeen defendants said they had lost 
everything in the Insull empire crash. 

Forest A. Harness, Special Assistant 
Attorney General, who went to Greece 
after Insull, started summing up the 
government’s case of fraud. Pounding 
his fist on a pulpit-like box, he told how 
Insull’s Middle West Utilities tottered 
and how Insull and his associates 
pushed its price from $107 to $310 by 
buying $13,000,000 worth of stock. Then, 
needing a dumping ground for the 
Middle West purchases, they formed 
Corporation Securities. 

They sold stock in “Corp” by saying 
it had $80,000,000 assets, 90 per cent 


in Insull operating companies. Actual- 
ly it had but $7,000,000 in a second In- 
sull investment firm. 

Insull and his associates rigged the 
market, shouted Mr. Harness. By 
fraudulent accounting they turned a 
$174,000 loss into a $630,000 profit in 
their first annual report. 

Then the defense unloosed its thun- 
der. Attorney Charles E. Lounsbury 
recited a little parable about an ex- 
perienced sea captain who has met dis- 
aster and been investigated and found 
wanting by a correspondence school 
navigator. Attorney James G. Condon 
invoked ancient Greek philosophy. At- 
torney Frederic Burnham called the 
charges against Stanley Field a bolt 
from the blue. 

Floyd Thompson, the two Insulls’ 
lawyer and dean of the defense, rose. ‘‘I 
never have heard... of a situation 
where they build and scheme to de- 
fraud without a definite objective.’’ No 
defendant, he shouted, was out to make 
money. Samuel Insull “was primarily 
a builder, the architect of the greatest 
public utility system in the central 
United States.” 

Tears coursed down his cheeks. Other 
attorneys sniffied. Spectators also wept 
as Mr. Thompson broached his final 
plea: “Send this old man back to his 
home. Send his son back... to his 
motherless boy.” 

Then Special Assistant Prosecutor 
Leslie E. Salter begged the jury to be- 
ware of false prophets. He likened In- 
sull to Napoleon, ravenous for power. 
After Prosecutor Dwight H. Green fin- 
ished the summation, Judge Wilkerson 
gave his instructions. As the jury re- 
tired, Samuel Insull prophesied it would 
be out for two hours. 

Two hours and two minutes later it 
returned to a tense court: “We, the 
jury, find the defendants not guilty.” 

“Hurrah,” shrieked a defendant. The 
gavel pounded. The jury was dis- 
charged. Judge Wilkerson swept out— 
and a football rush descended on Sam 
Insull. Women wept with joy. Young 
Samuel threw away his chewing gum. 
His father shook each juror’s hand and 
murmured: “God bless you.” 

The riot surged to the hall. Judge 
Wilkerson, red faced, his gown flying, 
bounded out to threaten arrest for 
everyone unless there was silence. A 
bailiff and a marshall propelled Samuel 
Insull to the front door. “If I were you, 
Mr. Insull,” said the baliff, “I’d go out 
and get pickled tonight.” 

“But I don’t drink, you know,” said 
the old man, as he left with his son for 
their hotel home. There young Insull 
took two drinks. His father opened 
telegrams and talked of how at least 
one juror decided he was innocent after 
the trial’s second week. With his fight 
for freedom one-third won, the elder 
Insull looked for complete vindication 
in the Federal bankruptcy and State 
embezzlement trials still to come. 

Next day the telephone rang—a Lon- 
don newspaper was calling for an inter- 
view. 

At the end of a long transatlantic 
conversation, the impoverished mag- 
nates were aghast at the British pub- 
lisher’s extravagance. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY: Research 


Analyzes Stars, Life, Brains 


In an effort to end the Civil War as 
soon as possible, Abraham Lincoln in 
1863 coordinated all scientific work by 
getting Congress to create the National 
Academy of Sciences. Today, with 281 
members and limited to 300, it is the 
nation’s most exclusive scientific so- 
ciety. Academy laws still require that 
each member be prepared to drop his 
work whenever the government calls. 
Last week 90 of the academicians met 
in Cleveland. 

Among the distinguished scientists 
to attend this Fall’s meeting of the 
academy—the United States’s equiva- 
lent of the British Royal Society and 
the French Academy of Sciences—were 
A. A. Michelson of Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, Karl T. Compton of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Wilder 
D. Bancroft of Cornell, Otto Struve of 
Yerkes Observatory, Harlow Shapley 
of Harvard, and Francis G. Benedict of 
the Carnegie Institution. Some of the 
papers read: 


Astronomy: Astronomers feel they 
can boast of twelve notable achieve- 
ments so far this year. They made a 
thorough study of Zeta Aurigae, the 
fourth-magnitude star whose eclipse 
lasts a month and occurs every two 
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Dr. Wilder Bancroft: His Favorite 
Chemical Was Helpful to Chickens 


and two-thirds years. Meteors 1,725,- 
000,000 years old were discovered in 
Canada. The honorable Sir Shah Mo- 
hamet Suleiman, chief judge of the 
high court at Allahabad, India, ad- 
vanced a new theory of relativity. 
Density and distribution of galaxies in 
Space were established. Astronomers 
located new elements in space; sulphur 
was found in the sun, and methane and 
ammonia in the atmosphere of stars. 
Six improvements were made in design 
and construction of giant new telescope 
mirrors, 
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Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard’s ener- 
getic and able astronomer, selected the 
subject of galaxies for his paper. While 
busy on the star census he has been 
making for several years, he came up- 
on suns 30,000 times as bright as the 
one which warms Earth. 

In all he has found 125,000 galaxies 
to the Milky Way, of which Earth is a 
part. Without trying to count them, 
he estimates each galaxy averages 
30,000,000,000 stars. Dr. Shapley agrees 
with those who think this is a small 
world after all. He hazards a guess 
that the universe contains 600,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 stars, most of them 
larger than our sun. Outside this lies 
an unseen universe—invisible because 
the stars in it are moving away from 
Earth faster than the 186,000 miles a 
second that light travels. No matter 
how powerful telescopes man may 
build he can never expect to see this 
portion of the cosmos. 


Lire: For two years at Cornell Dr. 
Wilder D. Bancroft, one of the nation’s 
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Dr. Harlow Shapley (Left) and Am- 
brose Swasey at Cleveland Meeting 


foremost colloid chemists, has been 
feeding chickens and rabbits his favor- 
ite chemical—sodium rhodanate. Charts 
showed they lived longer than non- 
dosed animals. 


The Bancroft theory took form 
gradually: unconsciousness — whether 
caused by sleep, anesthesia, or a blow 
over the head—is the result of co- 
agulation of brain proteins. If the co- 
agulation process is reversed conscious- 
ness returns. If it is not reversed death 
results. 


Looking for a chemical substance to 
induce such reversal, handsome, white- 
haired Dr. Bancroft stumbled on 
sodium rhodanate. He tried it with 
some success on narcotic addicts and 
epileptics in whose brains slight co- 
agulation had occurred. Then in 1932 
he began experimenting on chickens 
and rabbits to see if small sodium rho- 
danate dosage wouldn’t delay death— 
the final brain protein coagulation. 
Last week he reported on the chemi- 
cal’s death-delaying power. 
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He estimated that the teaspoonful of 
10 per cent sodium rhodanate solution 
that he takes once a week would pro< 
long his. life two years.. Then he 
snapped at the nation’s doctors: “The 
medical profession is hostile to us... 
So far as we know, not a single medical 
school or hospital has shown any active, 
intelligent interest in our work. 


“We challenge (them) to make their 
tests of our treatment...” 


Brains: The favorite subject of Dr. 
George Washington Crile, Cleveland’s 
great surgeon, is brain electricity. He 
believes all thinking processes and all 





ACME 
Measuring the Light Given Off by 
Heart Tissue for Dr. Crile’s Tests 


nerve stimulations result from body- 
generated electrical impulses. At his 
Cleveland Clinic last week he gave vis- 
iting scientists a graphic illustration of 
his latest discovery: light emanations 
from the brain. 

In a darkened underground labora- 
tory he showed a group of academicians 
how brain oxidation produced pale 
glimmers of blue light. He demon- 
strated two flasks, one containing a 
yellowish solution of calf brain pro- 
tein, the other a solution of hypochlorite 
of calcium, an oxygen-furnishing agent. 
In the experiment the hypochlorite of 
sodium was to perform the same func- 
tion as blood—furnish the brain with 
oxygen. When Dr. Crile poured the 
fiasks’ contents together the dead brain 
tissue began to glow. 


Dr. Crile’s discovery may find im- 
mediate use in tests to determine the 
effect of drugs on the brain. If drugs 
put the brain’s light out, they are dead- 
ly poison. If they make it glow brightly 
they stimulate brain action. 

To illustrate this, one of Dr. Crile’s 
assistants added a small amount of 
alcohol to the solution. The scientists 
noted a brighter glow. The same re- 
sult followed the addition of hormones 
from thyroid and adrenal glands. 

There is small chance that any stimu- 
lant will ever turn man into a bipedal 
glow worm. His bony cranium makes 
radiations invisible. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


STRIKE: Newspaper Guild Forces 
The Newark Ledger Into Line 











Up and down dingy streets of New- 
ark, N. J., last week rumbled a sound 
truck. From loud-speakers boomed a 
voice: “Lucius T. Russell, publisher of 
The Newark Ledger, is unfair to edi- 
torial workers. He violates the NRA 
agreement.” 

Up and down the sidewalk in front 
of The Ledger office marched pickets. 
Inside the building all was unnaturally 
quiet. The morning tabloid was the 
first city daily in the nation to suspend 
publication because of a Newspaper 
Guild strike. 

Trouble on The Ledger (circulation: 
46,000) has been brewing for a month. 
In October members of the Newspaper 
Guild, year-old editorial workers’ na- 
tional union, started negotiations for 
a contract to fix wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The publisher 
answered by dismissing eight men for 
“reasons of economy.” 

After Mr. Russell refused to arbi- 
trate, the guild’s Ledger chapter in 
midnight session called on its 52 mem- 
bers to strike. Forty-seven answered 
the summons. They charged The Led- 
ger with having the longest hours and 
the lowest pay in the city. A poll of 
80 per cent of the strikers showed aver- 
age pay to be slightly more than $23 
a week. The guild demanded minimum 
wages ranging from $20 to $45 a week 
and a 40-hour, 5-day week. 

Finally, last Tuesday afternoon, Mr. 
Russell capitulated. He agreed to talk 
terms to the striking Guildmen. 


® Across the murky Hudson The New 
York World-Telegram’s fat columnist, 
Heywood Broun, held a one-man strike. 
The Scripps-Howard management had 
printed Broun’s pro-Upton Sinclair, 
pro-Newspaper Guild, and anti-Wall 
Street columns without complaint. But 
when he submitted one of the “Dear 
Syndicate Manager” columns which 
last Summer raised him to a new peak 
of popularity, they rejected it as triv- 
ial. In a huff, Broun struck for four 
days. 

Back on the job last week he ex- 
plained in his column: “I was mad... 
Call it temper... call it temperament 

. call it Jack and Charlie. But just 
the same I was good and mad. My 
impulse was to go off in a high dudg- 
eon .. .” Broun capitulated when a 
friend warned him: ‘“‘You’ve got to get 
back on that job. If you don’t fulfill 
your contract (for five years) you’re a 
faker and a trimmer and a traitor to 
the Newspaper Guild.” 


FUNNIES: Colored Comic Strips 
In the Best of Health at 40 


Next to general news features, news- 
papers have no steadier drawing card 
than comic strips. Cost varies. A 50,- 
000-reader newspaper will get eight 
pages of comics for about $300 a week. 
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Goasad BACON FROM HER econ ‘OFF WITH THEIR HEADS’ 


Heywood Broun: “But Just the Same I Was Good and Mad” 


Big metropolitan dailies have been 
known to bid $500 a week for a sin- 
gle favorite strip. 

Sunday these colored circulation-get- 
ting marvels had their fortieth birth- 
day. Early comics were black-and- 
white and were considered so nearly 
valueless that no historian bothered 
to record their founding. Consensus, 
however, concedes the first to have been 
James Swinnerton’s “Little Bears and 
Tigers,” which ran in The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner in 1892. The real daddy 
of today’s colored comic came along 
two years later in The New York 
World. 

It was more by accident than design 
that The World gave the nation colored 
strips. In order to print women’s 
fashions in color on Sunday, the news- 
paper had bought the country’s second 
color press. To test the press, The 
World for several weeks ran experi- 
mental “pretty girl’ pictures. Then 
Morrill Goddard, Sunday editor, per- 
suaded the management to try a col- 
ored comic section. On the last Sun- 
day of November, 1894, appeared the 
late R. 7". Outcault’s strip, which be- 
came “Hogan’s Alley” and finally “The 
Yellow Kid.” Success was immediate. 
Later Mr. Outcault invented “Buster 
Brown.” 

A vigorous defender of comic strips 
was George Luks, one of the most 
gifted artists yet produced by the 


United States. When Outcault aban- 
doned The World and “Hogan’s Alley” 
to draw “The Yellow Kid” for Hearst, 
the late Mr. Luks took his place. 

He hooted at friends who felt he was 
debasing his art. “I have utterly no 
patience,” he exclaimed, “‘with the fel- 
lows whose ‘style is ruined’ if they 
must make drawings for newspapers— 
whose ‘art is prostituted’ if they must 
use it to get daily bread! Any style 
that can be hurt, any art that can be 
smirched by such experiences is not 
worth keeping clean. Making commer- 
cial drawings ... gives an artist un- 
limited experience, teaches him life, 
brings him out. If it doesn’t, there was 
nothing to bring out of him.” 

Hearst’s King Features, biggest 
United States distributor of comics, 
sells 100-odd daily strips. Some of 
them are “Bringing Up Father,” “Boob 
McNutt,” “Skippy,” “Popeye,” ‘The 
Katzenjammer Kids.” King Features 
are printed in every United States city 
and in 200 foreign newspapers. On 
the average comic artists receive $300 
a week. George McManus gets top 
salary at King Features. His annual 
pay for “Bringing Up Father” is re- 
ported to be $80,000. 

Next to King Features comes The 
Chicago Tribune-New York Daily News 
Syndicate. From this organization 
emanate such favorites as “Andy 
Gump,” “Moon Mullins,” “Gasoline 
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Alley,” and “Winnie Winkle.” These 
have scant circulation outside of the 
United States. 

The highest paid man in this syndi- 
cate is Sidney Smith (“The Gumps’’) at 
$100,000 a year. 

Some other reported strip salaries: 
Frank King (“Gasoline Alley’), $75,- 
000; Frank Willard (‘“‘Moon Mullins”), 
$90,000; Carl Ed (“Harold Teen’’), $40,- 
000; Martin Branner (“Winnie Win- 
kle”), $50,000; Cliff Sterrett (“Polly 
and Her Pals’), $50,000. 

Most comic artists have nightmares 
trying to follow a schedule that de- 
mands strips three weeks in advance of 
publication. Contrary to popular leg- 
end most of them draw their own strips 
and devise their own gags or stories. 

One of the few exceptions is Harry 
Conway (Bud) Fisher. He employs 
assistants to think up gags and do most 
of the drawing of “Mutt and Jeff.” Mr. 
Fisher is also one of the few who has 
stuck to his original characters. 

One of the fastest growing comic 
strips today is “Dick Tracy,” drawn by 
Chester Gould. Built on the straight 
adventure formula, it makes no pre- 
tense of being funny. “Detective Dick” 
fights his way through a dozen blood- 
curdling experiences trying to get his 
man. He always succeeds. 

Dick Tracy appeared in October, 
1931. He clicked immediately, and now 
bas followers in 170-odd newspapers 








COURTESY OF EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Some Characters of the Days When Comic Strips Were Young 


and is carning his cartoonist originator 
$35,000 a year. 

lost of the adventures of this cow- 
catcher-chinned detective come bodily 
from newspaper crime stories. Mild- 
mannered Mr. Gould, now 34, keeps 
voluminous files of *press clippings. 
His most famous secondary character, 
“Big Boy,” who now languishes in the 
penitentiary, was shaped after Al Ca- 
pone, who now lebors at Alcatraz Pris- 
on. 

Gould’s life follows precisely the 
same up-from-the-small-town pattern 
as that of a dozen other cartoonists. 
He was born in Pawnee, Okla., went to 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, thence to the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

While holding down a minor car- 
toonist’s job on Hearst’s Chicago Amer- 
ican he prepared the way for the ad- 
venturous life he was going to make 
“Dick Tracy” lead. He read scores of 
books on French crime and took ‘a 
course in scientific crime detection at 
Northwestern University night school. 

In 1931 he sold “Tracy” to Capt. 
Joseph Medill Patterson of The New 
York Daily News. 

Mr. Gould shudders at the violent 
combat in his strip. “I secretly enjoy 
drawing these tough birds, whom I 
would be afraid to meet on the street,” 
he says, “and having my hero, ‘Dick 


Tracy,’ punch them in the nose.. .”. 









RADIO 





PROTEST: Adults Condemn Air 


Hair-Raisers for Youngsters 


Young radio listeners are easy prey, 
say commercial advertisers. 

Radio has seen a steady growth of 
sponsored entertainment for children. 
These programs boom cereals, milk- 
mixers, biscuits, toothpaste, and chew- 
ing gum. Announcers woo their im- 
mature listeners with souvenir play- 
things—guns, badges, dolls, airplanes. 
The prizes are “absolutely free’’—in 
return for variable numbers of “box 
tops” or package wrappers. 

Such sales methods were unanimous- 
ly condemned by 300 members of the 
Child Study Association of America at 
a meeting in New York’s banquet- 
littered Hotel Waldorf-Astoria last 
week. If a weak-willed mother should 
buy all these prize “box tops,” her 
grocery budget, said an association 
member, would swell at least $2 a 
week. 

The association also declared that 
these programs feature “adenoid juve- 
nile actors” who speak bad grammar 
and read “gun-barking melodramas 
that scare children.” Giving weight to 
the charge was Bobby Benson’s pro- 
gram, sponsored by H-O. This week 
announcers told how Bobby’s Aunt 
Lilly came to the ranch from Boston in 
an airplane. The plane is stolen by the 
villain, Little Snake. At the scene of 
the crime are footprints of a club- 
footed man. Cowboy Harka is cap- 
tured by Little Snake, but Bobby’s 
rangers are in hair-raising, hot pursuit. 

“Children generally pick as their 
favorites the very programs which par- 
ents as a whole view with special con- 
cern,” said Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, the association’s chairwoman. 
“Radio seems to find parents more 
helpless than did the funnies .. . It 
cannot be locked out or the children 
locked in to escape it.” 

Mrs. Gruenberg suggested a clearing 
house for these programs. Commercial 
interests, parent groups, and educa- 
tional organizations would back it. 

When 72-year-old Walter Johannes 
Damrosch spoke, parents cupped their 
ears: “Between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
children listened to musical programs 
every week. We do not expect them 
all to develop into Beethoven lovers... 
If only 3,000,000 grow up with a real 
affection for music, we are repaid.” 

Network representatives met the 
association’s charges with a respectful 
silence. While they can choose the ma- 
terial for sustaining programs, they 
have little control over commercial 
shows. 

Franklin Dunham, National Broad- 
casting Co.’s bulky 42-year-old educa- 
tional director, feels his ten sustaining 
programs are first-class. They include 
“every type of program for the 54,000,- 
000 potential kid listeners of all ages” 
he replied calmly. “Our job is to reach 
the child at his own stage of develop- 
ment ... set up standards of good 
conduct.” 

NBC publishes a monthly ‘“Educa- 
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tional Bulletin” covering “kid listener” 
sustaining entertainment. It is mailed 
to 25,000 colleges, women’s clubs, and 
libraries. 

Most of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s daytime schedule is filled by 
sponsored hours, so CBS’s children’s 
director, Nila Mack, can produce only 
two sustaining shows. They are “Let’s 
Pretend” and “Sunday Morning at 
Aunt Susan’s.”’ 

“We get 500 fan letters a week,” 
Miss Mack boasted. ‘Most of them are 
from children ... We dramatize fairy 
tales.” 

Miss Mack said parents had a way 
out if they didn’t like the commercial 
shows. “Shut the radio off.” 


ROMBERG: Composer for Stage 
And Screen Wins Air Laurels 


When Sigmund Romberg left his birth- 
place, Szegedin, Hungary, in 1910, his 
young heart beat with one ambition. 
He wanted to be a great composer. 
Three years later he was in New York 
writing his first musical comedy, 
“Whirl of the World.” He wrote 55 


more and forgot about symphonies and 
operas. Next came movies, finally radio. 

Last week Crossley’s Radio Report 
wrote another chapter in the Hungar- 
ian song-writer’s success story. His 
Swift & Co. show led a field of six new 
hour programs in the race for pop- 


ay id 


ularity.. More than 16 per cent of 
America’s radio sets were dialed on 
Saturday nights to the meat-packing 
music of the 47-year-old composer of 
“Student Prince.” -His sponsors were 
encouraged. It was only two points 
behind the older program of Armour, 
their competitor. 


After eight broadcasts Romberg is 
still not used to radio work. In a thick 
Hungarian accent he moaned: “My 
work is never finished.” He rises at 7 
and eats a hearty breakfast. Then he 
devises new tunes—two a week. He 
spends five hours a week at rehearsals. 
When his contract expires next Spring 
he is going back to Hollywood. He 
likes movie work better. “You ask for 
three military bands out there and they 
give them to you. But in radio, it’s 
hard to create an effect. All you get 
is four blank walls.” 


Romberg has written 3,000 tunes. He 
likes “Lover, Come Back to Me” best. 
“T wrote that in three minutes,” he said. 


The man who modernized Franz 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” in 
“Blossom Time” is annoyed because 
many radio fans think he has a double 
talk for him on his air show. “It was 
only the first broadcast that I didn’t 
speak. I was too nervous.” 


Mr. Romberg has a top-floor studio 
on East 55th Street, New York. He 
chose the address because Robert’s, a 
famous French restaurant, is in the 
same building. He likes good food. 





Sigmund Romberg: “In Radio All You Get Is Four Blank Walls” 
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BARGAIN: Sponsor Goes West, 
Signs Up “One Man’s Family” 


National Broadcasting Co. found 
T. F. Flanagan, president of the Penn 
Tobacco Co., a hard man to please. He 
didn’t like any of the expensive shows 
devised for his new cigarette, Kentucky 
Winners. 

Last month, without warning Mr. 
Flanagan flew to San Francisco. A 
tiny NBC “human interest” show called 
“One Man’s Family” broadcast from 
there attracted him. He signed the 
serial for 52 weeks. Last week radio 
fans in 38 far-flung cities heard the 
Barbour family’s troubles. Father's 
business was bad. What would hap- 
pen to the children? The next broad- 
cast will tell. 

Mr. Flanagan laughed at NBC execu- 
tives. He got a bargain: time cost is 
$6,000-—_weekly—talent $2,000. 





BROADCASTS DEC. 1-7 
Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 


given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: Army-Navy: For the first time in years, 

Navy is a formidable opponent in the an- 
nual service team battle. At Philadelphia. 
1:18 EB.T.; 12:38 C.T.; 11:15 M.T.; 10:15 
P.T. NBC—WEAF—WJZ—CBS. 
Arthur Murray: New York’s crack dance 
instructor describes the latest ballroom 
step, “The New Yorker.’”’ Leith Stevens's 
orchestra and a vocalist accompany him 
6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

SUN.:. Tallulah Bankhead: Alabama's favorite 
daughter tries her hand at radio in Rachel 
Crother’s “Let Us Be Gay.” 2:30 E.T.; 
1:80 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Artur 
Rodzinski conducts Weber’s overture to 
“Oberon,”’ Franck’s D minor Symphony 
Sibelius’s ‘“‘Tapiola” and Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis 
and Chloe.”’ 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Grace Moore: Soprano star of “One Night 
of Love” sings several numbers from that 
picture. Victor Kolar’s Ford Symphony or- 
chestra plays on the 60-minute program 
8 T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T 





CBS. 
MON.: James Melton: Popular tenor is likely 
to sing either a Massenet composition or 


the latest Tin Pan Alley creation, depend- 
ing on his mood. He appears with Josef 
Pasternack’s orchestra. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


TUES.: Gladys Swarthout: Beautiful soprano 
recently signed by Paramount Pictures, 
stars in a series of tabloid operettas in 
which gawky John Barclay usually plays 
the hero’s role. Nat Shilkret’s orchestra 
accompanies them. 10:00 E.T.: 9:00 C.T. 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


WED.: Gracie Allen: Radio’s ludicrous come- 
dienne, and her husband, George Burns, 
broadcast their usual nonsense from Holly- 
wood where they are making a movie. 
They recently adopted a baby. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
Donald Richberg: NRA’s new pilot speaks 
on “Cooperation in Industrial Relations’ 
at a dinner given by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 
C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS.: Paul Whiteman: Double-chinned 
“King of Jazz” has been experimenting 
with his 60-minute program. He abandoned 
the 15-minute musical comedies and sub- 
stituted a French singer, Yvonne Gall, and 
several other Continental varieties. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC 


—WEAF. 
FRI.: Leopold Stokowski: The Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a two-hour program. Last 


week the conductor made his first visit to 
a night club and saw another radio star 
perform. She was Kate Smith, The maestr‘ 
liked her performance. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Jessica Dragonette: Radio’s most reserved 
nightingale sings on a program that is 
breaking all records for continuous per- 
formances. There is always a song for 
each member of the family. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
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TRANSITION 





BIRTHDAY: Admiral Joseph Mason 
Reeves, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Navy, 62, Nov. 20. He 
stayed aboard the U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

e Archduke Otto, pretender to the 
Austrian throne, 22, Nov. 20. Vienna 


Monarchists held wildly joyful demon- - 


strations. 


® Doris Duke, the richest girl in the 
world, 22, Nov. 22. Her mother an- 
nounced: “We are not doing a thing. 
That’s all.” 


¢ Queen Maud of Norway, 65, Nov. 26. 
She was a wedding guest at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 


¢ Bruno Richard Hauptmann, accused 
of the Lindbergh baby’s murder, 36, 
Nov. 26. He spent the day in jail. 

ENGAGED: Sarah Brisbane, daughter 
of Arthur Brisbane, columnist and 
Hearst editor, to John Reagan Mc- 
Crary Jr. 

MARRIED: Brig. Gen. Osborne C. 
Wood, son of the late Major Gen. 
Leonard Wood, and Elizabeth Haw- 
kins of La Luz, N. M., by Chief Justice 
John C. Watson in Santa Fe, N. M. 
General Wood is Adjutant General of 
New Mexico. 


* Curtis Bok, lawyer and one of the 
heirs to the Curtis Publishing millions, 
and Nellie Lee Holt, professor at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., in 
Falls City, Neb. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Helen 
Walton Langdon, from Harry Langdon, 
movie comedian, in Los Angeles. Lang- 
don obtained a Mexican divorce from 
her and married a third wife. He is 
also being sued by his first wife, who 
claims $25,000 due under a property 
settlement. 

DivorceD: Lord Russell, better known 
as Bertrand Russell, by Countess Rus- 
sell, better known as Dora Russell, on 
charges of adultery, in London. The 
court examined an agreement between 
the Russells in which they mutually 
condoned each other’s adulteries if 
committed prior to 1932. Then the 
Countess won a decree. 

ARRIVED: Walter Lippmann, colum- 
nist, in New York, after two months 
abroad. He found Europe “still in the 
grip of a truly terrible deflation” that 
may lead to war. As for the United 
States, it still has “plenty of difficulties, 
but they are of a less tragic kind.” 


* J. P. Morgan, financier, in New York, 
after four months in Scotland. He 
found business in England “going along 
quietly.” As for the United States, he 
thinks “we might have a little less 
exc: tement.” 


* Lewis W. Douglas, former Director 
of the Budget, in New York from 
Europe. He reported: “I have no job 
and I don’t know what I shall do. I 


Harry 


Langdon: 





ACME 


Two of His 


Three Wives Have Gone to Court 





ACME 


Walter Lippman and Wife: He Saw 
a “Terrible Deflation” in Europe 


Find 


“a Little 





ACME 


J. P. Morgan Returns, Hoping to 


Less Excitement’’ 


have nothing to say about Europe, ex- 
cept that I have improved my knowl- 
edge of Renaissance art, and I have 
nothing to say about the New Deal.” 


DEPARTED: Gen. Evangeline Booth, 
from New York for London where she 
will assume her duties as head of the 
Salvation Army. She warned America: 
“Beware of substituting the New Deal 
for the old Gospel.” 


Diep: Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 79, 
British dramatist, after an emergency 
operation, in Marylebone Nursing 
Home, London. He deserted law to be- 
come an actor, and acting to become a 
playwright. “Trelawney of the Wells” 
was his most popular play; “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” the most dis- 
cussed. 


Produced in 1893, “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” was variously called “the 
most immoral production that ever 
disgraced the English stage’”’ and “the 
first masterpiece . . . since Sheridan’s 
‘The School for Scandal.’” Now re- 
garded as a bit stuffy, it nevertheless 
opened the way in England for Wilde, 
Shaw, and Ibsen. 


® Philippe Joseph Berthelot, 68, until 
last year secretary-general of the 
French Foreign Office, of heart disease, 
in Paris. He entered the diplomatic 
service at 23, served at Lisbon and in 
the Far East, and in 1902 returned to 
the Quai d’Orsay. Retaining his post 
under 56 Ministries, he was the guid- 
ing spirit behind French foreign policy. 
His greatest feat was the Little En- 
tente of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania, hemming Germany with 
French allies. 


® Other deaths: Willem de _ Sitter, 
Netherland astronomer whose theory of 
an “expanding universe” made him a 
rival of Einstein for scientific honors 
. . . Harley Peyton Wilson, organizer 
of Western Power Corp. which de- 
veloped hydro-electric power in Cali- 
fornia ... Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 
Egyptologist and for 30 years keeper 
of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum. 


Sick List: Mrs. Jack Dempsey, the 
former Hannah Williams (severe cold): 
resting comfortably. 


Vincent Astor, real estate operator 
(severe cold): went to Bermuda to 
get rid of it and “through carelessness” 
caught another coming back. 


John D. Rockefeller Sr., capitalist 
(old age): best health in many months. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 
(grip): stayed in bed. 


Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president 
of the College of the City of New York 
(appendicitis): “much improved.” 


Governor-elect Harold G. Hoffman 
of New Jersey (tonsils out): returned 
to work. 


Max Baer, heavyweight boxing 
champion (right arm infected by a 
mosquito bite, left arm infected by a 
scratch): under doctor’s care. 
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THE ARTS 


ART: (Quintanilla in Madrid’s 
Jail; Etchings in New York 


“Luis hoosegowed.” 

Last October this cryptic cable 
brought bad news to Ernest Heming- 
way in Havana. Issuing from the ex- 
citing scene of the Socialist-Communist 
uprising in Madrid, it meant that his 
friend Luis Quintanilla, artist and lib- 
eral, had run afoul of governmental 
power. It meant that Quintanilla would 
spend weary months in Madrid’s huge, 
red brick prison, Casa Modelo. 

Last week, the artist was still be- 
hind bars. Meanwhile in New York, 
friends opened the first American show- 
ing of his etchings. None of the 40- 
odd pictures at the Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery had revolutionary significance. 
Many were humorous Spanish street 
scenes. One showed a fat and cheerful 
Madrid dandy, having his shoes shined 
in a park. In “Forzudo” (Hefty), a 
group of excited loafers watch a huge 
man lift a massive woman in the air 
with one arm. Critics say the artist 
has unusual craftsmanship and human 
understanding. 

The 39-year-old Quintanilla took up 
dry-point only two years ago. His re- 
nown abroad is based on his brilliantly 
colored frescoes in Cologne (Germany), 
Hendaye (France), and Madrid. 

At the time of his arrest in Spain, he 
was working on six large panels for 
the monument in Madrid’s Montcloa 
Park to Pablo Iglesias, Socialist leader 
who died in 1925. Madrid artists 
thought the drawings of Iglesias’s life 
among Quintanilla’s best work. 

An active Socialist, Quintanilla ran 
up the Republican flag with his own 
hand before King Alfonso’s abdication 
had been ascertained. When the re- 
actionary party drove Socialists to re- 
bellion last October, the artist offered 
his home as refuge for four of his 
party’s committeemen. 

Government officials raided the place, 
arrested Quintanilla and the commit- 
teemen, and, charging them with stor- 
ing arms, threw them in Casa Modelo. 
The artist claims he was unarmed, that 
the others had a pistol apiece. 

Friday, American friends received a 
letter from Spanish sympathizers an- 
nouncing that the Supreme Court held 
itself incompetent to judge the case. It 
is now in the hands of a court martial 
and Quintanilla faces either life impris- 
onment (30 years in Spain) or death. 

Visiting hours in Casa Modelo are 
from 1 to 2. The prisoners march down 
a long runway and from behind heavy 
bars shout greetings to their families. 
The artist is cheerful and claims he is 
well treated. By paying 1 peseta a day 
he has the comparative luxury of an 
upstairs cell, which he shares with six 
others. Pen and pencil are allowed 
him; also the privilege of buying his 
food at the restaurant across the street. 

Of Basque descent, Quintanilla is tall 
and thin with bright black eyes. His 
rougish humor has endeared him to art- 
ists and laymen alike. Conversation, 
gay French songs, and pelota (a ball 





“Forsudo” (Meaning Hefty), an Etching by Luis Quintanilla 


game) are his forms of diversion when 
not at work or studying pictures in the 
Prada. 

The exhibit of his etchings goes next 
week to the Boyer Gallery in Philadel- 
phia. 


ONE-MAN SHOW: “Hot” Cowboy Gets 
Pictures Hung in New York Gallery 


Parking his dusty Chevrolet and 
trailer in New York’s East 57th Street, 
a curly-headed young man walked into 
the Macbeth Gallery with an armload 
of drawings. Fresh from New Mexico’s 
open places, he took off his ten-gallon 
hat, clicked his high-heeled boots on the 
floor, and presented his art for exhi- 
bition. 

Gallery directors assured him coldly 
their schedule for one-man shows was 
full. He turned with a winning smile to 
the lady in charge. 

“Baby, I’m hot,” he told her. “You’d 
better look at these.” 

Peter Hurd was storming New York. 
Amused by his sales methods, gallery 
authorities looked over his work. For 
once an artist’s vanity was justified. 
The drawings were excellent. A one- 
man show was and last week 
Peter Hurd made his debut in Eastern 
art circles. : 

Complications quickly arose. Leaving 
Macbeth’s, he discovered that the big 
city is also a bad city. A passing thief 


had stolen all his clothes from the car. 
He had nothing but the sombrero, high- 
heeled boots, and dusty clothes he wore. 
In despair, he looked up a friend at 
Knoedler’s Gallery across the street. 

“I have a dress suit that’s too small 
for me,” said the Knoedler man. 

Other friends sent suits, shoes, and 
hats. The artist was gleeful—they were 
all in much better condition than his 
stolen belongings. 

The exhibition consists of drawings 
and lithographs of his native State: 
deeply shaded hills, peons, ranch scenes. 
The first day, four drawings were sold. 

As a child in New Mexico, the high 
moments in Hurd’s life were the oc- 
casional visits of Boston relatives. They 
always brought him story books illus- 
trated by N. C. Wyeth. Fascinated, he 
would pore over the pictures. Years 
later, as a student at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., he met Wyeth who offered to 
teach him to draw. 

Supporting himself by odd jobs, Peter 
Hurd worked hard. Soon he fell in love 
with his teacher’s daughter. Wyeth 
found himself a father-in-law as well 
as instructor. 

Blond, small, dynamic, Mr. Hurd is 
an ardent fox hunter. Until last year 
he claims he could not keep off a horse, 
though horses have not treated him 
well. Among the various bones broken 
in equine company are an arm, a leg, 
jaw, and several ribs. 
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HOUSING: Ickes Threatens, Hopkins Protests, 


Roosevelt Phones; Disagreement “‘A Roman Holiday” 


President Roosevelt basked in Geor- 
gia sunshine last week and bathed in 
the healing waters of Warm Springs 
(see page 9). In Washington a tiff 
developed in the administration family. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and Public Works Administra- 
tor, differed with James A. Moffett, 
conservative Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Moffett, who left a $100,000-a- 
year Standard Oil job to join the Roose- 
velt clan, told reporters he was pleased 
with his agency’s progress. He sug- 
gested Mr. Ickes’s PWA funds might 
not be needed for housing because pri- 
vate capital was beginning to flow into 
the real estate mortgage field under 
the spur of his agency’s guarantee. 

Next day Mr. Ickes held a press con- 
ference. 

‘T’ve seen no evidence that the hold- 
ers of private capital are ready to use 
it,” he said, “and we can’t sit around 
all day waiting for private capital to 
get going. I subscribe to the theory 
that a very large amount of public 
money should be put out so that in- 
dustry may be pepped up in a hurry.” 

The Roosevelt administration backs 
gigantic housing programs which it be- 
lieves will speed up the heavy or du- 
rable goods industries, the key log of 
the unemployment jam. Both the Hous- 
ing and the Public Works Administra- 
tions are involved: Public Works by 
direct government home building, Mr. 
Moffett’s agency by mortgage insurance 
projects to entice private capital into 
the real-estate field. 

Apparently flatly disagreeing with 
Mr. Moffett about the flow of private 
capital, Mr. Ickes went on to outline a 
scheme for low-cost government build- 





WIDE WORLD 


ing by his agency in both urban and 
rural districts. 

“We could build very attractive 
houses at a low rate of interest. We 
could finance housing with one straight 
mortgage at 3 per cent.” 

Mr. Ickes refused to admit that this 
low rate would stifle private lenders. 
“The answer is that they can put down 
their rates,” he said. 

Mr. Ickes, who was a Chicago news- 
paper reporter for ten years, is one of 
the few high administration officials 
who write or dictate every word of 
their own speeches. 

When newspapers blazoned his re- 
marks he telephoned Mr. Moffett, then 
issued an olive-branch statement. 

“Incorrect inferences have been 
drawn in attempts to interpret re- 
marks concerning housing made by my- 
self,” it declared, “beyond either the 
substance or intent of such remarks.” 
Mr. Ickes asserted the Housing Admin- 
istration’s plan was sound and “not 
in conflict with the public works hous- 
ing program already under way.” 

But Mr. Moffett was still in fight- 
ing mood. He told reporters that such 
a low-cost housing program as pro- 
posed by Mr. Ickes “would tear up the 
Housing Act, wreck the housing situa- 
tion, and drive private capital into hid- 
ing.” The basic rate for new-construc- 
tion mortgages insured under the Hous- 
ing Administration is 5 per cent. He 
declared the 3 per cent interest charge 
on housing money advocated by Mr. 
Ickes was unheard-of anywhere. 

“The minute the government sells 
houses direct to the people generally,” 
Mr. Moffett continued, “you compete 
with private enterprise, and it couldn’t 
be done. If the National Housing Act 
is a real act and Congress meant it, you 


can’t do that. “It was intended to pro- 
vide liquidity so that private capital 
would come in. People are not going 
to put their money into mortgages if 
the government is competing.” 

To show that private capital is al- 
ready “doing the job,” Mr. Moffett re- 
vealed that applications for government 
guarantees of long-term mortgages had 
amounted to $102,000,000 since Nov. 1. 

The Housing Administrator suggested 
that all government housing activities 
should be coordinated under one head. 
He believed that government..housing 
money should go only for subsistence 
and slum-clearance projects, which do 
not compete with private investments. 

Last Saturday the Administrators 
took their quarrel to the White House, 
Mr. Ickes literally running through the 
lobby to the office of Stephen Early, 
Presidential secretary. 

The two men emerged, stern-faced 
and grim. Evidently they had held a 
round-robin telephone conversation with 
the President at Warm Springs. After 
the conference Mr. Early issued a tact- 
ful statement, signed by Ickes and 
Moffett. The Administrators were in 
“substantial accord” on the policy of 
the administration. 

In fact no cause for disagreement 
existed. The Housing Administration, 
the statement said, seeks to encourage 
home building by encouraging con- 
struction among citizens who still have 
borrowing power and security to offer. 
The Public Works Administration seeks 
to provide government money for home 
building by those who have no borrow- 
ing power. 

After clarifying the administrative 
functions, the statement said the two 
housing chiefs suspected “a disposition 
in certain quarters to make it appear 
that there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween us.” 

The Administrators declined “to fur- 
nish the material for a Roman holiday 
for those who are trying to create this 
impression.” 


WIDE WORLD 


Harold Ickes (Left) and James A. Moffett (Pointing out an Example of Bad 
Housing): Their Tiff Brought Embarrassment to the Administration Household 
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UTILITIES: Industry Turns Guns 
On National Power Projects 


Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the powerful Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey and of the Edison Electric 
Institute, startled the utility world Sun- 
day. He declared open warfare on 
President Roosevelt’s vast national 
power projects, particularly the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. “A multitude 
of investors in public utility securities,” 
said Mr. McCarter, were alarmed at 
“the barrage of attack leveled against 
the electric industry by various Federal 
agencies.” 

On his own initiative, he said, he se- 
cured two prominent lawyers to pass 
on the legality of government activity 
in the utility field. The attorneys were 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, and James M. Beck, former Solici- 
tor General. ; 

In a joint resolution, the attorneys 
found legislation relating to TVA “pal- 
pably unconstitutional.” They declared 
illegal “cooperative actions of the TVA 
and PWA forcing sales of property of 
private utilities under threat of gifts 
and loans to municipalities.” 

The Edison Electric Institute, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the electric pow- 
er interests of the nation, backed Mr. 
McCarter’s move to carry the contro- 
versy to the courts if necessary. 

David E. Lilienthal, a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, greeted 
the news cheerfully. “The mask is off,” 
he exclaimed. “The few men in New 
York City who, through the holding 
companies, control the electricity sup- 
ply of 130,000,000 people, have stepped 
from behind the ‘widows and orphans,’ 
the preferred stockholders, the ice men, 
and the coal men, and are now speaking 
in their own behalf. 

‘“‘We now have, in the open, a clear is- 
sue between the people who use electric- 
ity and those who have controlled it.” 


. 
“DAWES BANK:” RFC Sues 
Central Republic’s Owners 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes scooted home 
to Chicago last week. For two days 
he had been attending a pow-wow at 
the Hot Springs, Ark., home of Harvey 
C. Couch, millionaire utilities operator 
and the General’s former associate on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
board. The ex-Vice President cut 
short his visit when he learned RFC 
had sued stockholders of the “Dawes 
Bank,” Central Republic Trust Co. The 
RFC filed a bill of collection against 
4,000-odd owners of the bank’s 140,000 
shares, worth $14,000,000 at par. 

In the Spring of 1932 Central Re- 
public got into serious difficulty when 
a score of smaller institutions failed. 
General Dawes, then head of RFC, re- 
signed his Federal office. He returned 
to Central Republic as chairman and 
arranged a $90,000,000 loan from the 
government institution he had just quit. 

Criticism of his act was only partly 
smothered under cries of: “We can’t 
let a key bank fail.” Democrats, on the 


eve of conventions to nominate Presi- 
dential candidates, shouted accusations 
of political connivance. Republicans 
shuddered. 

Last week the Dawes bank still owed 
RFC $57,107,000. Though the bank’s 
assets—with a book value of $76,200,- 
00—appear large enough to cover all 
claims, the RFC brought suit ‘just in 
case...” 

In many States, including Illinois, 
owners of bank shares can be assessed 
the par value of their stock if their 
bank fails. Thus in last week’s court 
action RFC demanded that Central Re- 
public’s shareholders pay $14,000,000— 
face value of their stock. Such claims, 
regardless of their legal soundness, are 
hard to collect. A separate judgment 
must be secured against each individual. 

Many of Central Republic’s share- 
holders are already bankrupt. 


STEEL: Industry Looks Up; Call 
For Scrap Metal Increases 


Steel companies are making a vali- 
ant effort to get out of the red. Most 
recent figures for November show a 
rising production, with mills operating 
at 28% per cent of capacity. The 
year’s low was 18 per cent of capacity, 
reached early in September. 

Further improvement is promised. 
Foundries are buying large quanti- 





ties of scrap metal—steel shavings, 
obsolete machinery, rusty railroad 
tracks,..and old razor blades. Stee] 
companies mix scrap with. pig iron to 
make steel. 

Before the Steel Code went into ef- 
fect, the industry could operate prof. 
itably at 40 per cent capacity. Today, 
experts figure that it must operate at 
50 per cent to get in the black. In. 
creased cost of materials and labor are 
partly responsible. 

The institute revealed how steel’s 
labor has fared under the code. In 
June, 1933, before the code was adopted, 
the average steel worker was paid 53 
cents an hour. He earned 74 cents in 
September, 1934. But he worked 49 
hours a week before the code, as 
against only 24 now. Therefore his 
weekly wage dropped from $21 to $18, 
To offset the shorter work-week, stee] 
mills increased their personnel by 13 
per cent to 382,000. 

Out of every dollar collected by the 
industry, employes get 41 cents in 
payrolls, the institute revealed. About 
19 cents goes for interest, dividends, 
taxes, depreciation, and surplus. The 
remaining 40 cents is spent mostly for 
materials. 

Steel companies experiment constant- 
ly to increase the usefulness of their 
product. By mixing steel in varying 
proportions with other metals, scien- 
tists in company laboratories constant- 
ly create new alloys with properties 


KEYSTONE 


Charles G. Dawes: Scooted Home When He Heard the 
RFC Had Sued Stockholders of His Bank for $14,000,000 
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lacking in ordinary steel. Thus, a mix- 
ture of vanadium and iron makes a 
metal highly resistant to shock and 
vibration: Automobile makers use it 
for springs. Japanese metallurgists 
plended nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
and iron to make a steel so tough that 
a sheet 35-thousandths of an inch thick 
will stop a bullet. 

Best-known steel alloy is stainless 
steel, made of steel, chromium, and 
nickel. It costs 35 cents a pound, 
compared with about 2 cents a pound 
for ordinary steel. Customers pay for 
stainless steel’s great strength, light 
weight, resistance to heat and corro- 
sion. 

Railroads build it into their high- 
speed streamlined trains, such as the 
Burlington Zephyr. The United States 
Navy uses stainless steel to save ton- 
nage in its treaty-limited ships. Light- 
weight metal hulls and armored parts 
permit the carrying of heavier guns. 

Other uses for stainless steel range 
from cocktail shakers to coffins. 


ARMOUR: New General Manager 
Quits London for Stockyards 


Frederick H. Prince, biggest stock- 
holder and chairman of the finance 
committee of Armour & Co., had his 
vacation cut short this year. He was 
hunting in southern France early in 
November when Thomas George Lee, 
president of Armour, died in Chicago. 

Mr. Prince rushed to the nearest 
telegraph office. Over transatlantic 
cables flew a message to the meat- 
packing company’s directors. “Catching 
next ship for America,” it read in sub- 
stance. “Please postpone electing new 
president until my arrival.” 

Newspapers paid little heed. They 
forecast that a member of the Armour 
family would succeed Mr. Lee. 


But when Mr. Prince walked down 
a gangplank in New York last week, he 
brought with him his own candidate 
for the office—Robert H. Cabell, for 21 
years head of Armour & Co.’s sales of- 
{fees in Europe. No one else had 
thought of him. 


In Chicago Mr. Prince had no trouble 
inducing Armour directors to name Mr. 
Cabell general manager with the pow- 
ers of president. A company rule that 
the president of Armour must also be 
a director prevented him from being 
elected president. This technicality 
the stockholders of the company are 
expecting to remedy at their next meet- 
ing in January. 

Mr. Prince’s duties also increased. 
He was elected chairman of the board 
of directors, a position vacant since 
the death of J. Ogden Armour in 1927. 
In addition he retains his finance com- 
mittee chairmanship. 


The 75-year-old millionaire’s power 
in the company has grown steadily 
since he waged a successful proxy war 
& year ago against a reorganization 
plan sponsored by Mr. Lee. Last Sum- 
mer he suggested his own reorganiza- 
tion plan, which stockholders over- 
whelmingly adopted. Selection of Mr. 
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© Brooks Brothers 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


Brooks Brothers’ name at Christmas time 
is one to conjure with. It can make the most 
practical and utilitarian little remembrance 
--.such as a necktie or a pair of gloves or 
socks...seem gay and festive...a triumph 
in taste and acceptability. Or it can lend an 
even greater dignity and splendour to the 
very richest of gifts, such as a fur coat or a 
costly fitted bag, superb in materials and intri- 
cate in workmanship. And curiously enough, 
the name “Brooks Brothers” does cover a 
range of gifts as wide as these...with every 


article one of outstanding style and quality. 


Write to our New York store for illustrated 
booklet of Christmas Gifts—and convenient check 
list of suggestions grouped according to price. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


hos Drelhers 


2CLé LOTH HIN GAL) 
Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


NEW YORK +» BOSTON 


MADISON AVE. COR, FORTY-FOURTH ST.* NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET » NEW YORK 
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THE SMART NEW GAME 
OF THE YEAR 


The new sensation and vogue in card games! 
The dashing new game of the winter. A game 
purposely easier, livelier and more speculative 
than bridge—a relaxation from strenuous con- 
tract and camelot. 





QUICKLY AND EASILY LEARNED 


Not only this year’s “Best Seller’ but the 
smartest and newest of games. 75¢ at all 
Dealers. 

Closely following the American game MAKE 
A MILLION in popularity, and also reach- 
ing the proportions of a vogue, is the fash- 
ionable English board game. 


“¢ " 


now so very prominent and popular. 





Club Edition, $2.50 
By the makers of Ping-Pong, Camelot, 


SORRY—Popular Edition, $1.00 


Pegity, Rook, Pit, Touring, Van Loon’s 
Wide World, Eddie Cantor’s Game Win- 


nie the Pooh, etc., etc. 
bala.ein 


SIASS NEW YO! 














Cabell was interpreted as further 
strengthening Mr. Prince’s control. 

The new general manager was born 
64 years ago in Brunswick, Mo. After 
attending high school and business col- 
lege, he joined Armour & Co. at the 
age of 21 as a salesman in Baltimore. 
He rose through successive posts in 
New York and Chicago to district man- 
ager of the firm’s branch in Toledo, 
Ohio, and later sales manager in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1913 he moved to London as manag- 
ing director of Armour & Co., Ltd., the 
British subsidiary. From his ornate, 
mahogany-furnished office near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Cabell directed 
distribution of Armour products 
throughout Europe. 

His tall, heavy frame, ruddy com- 
plexion, and white mustache became a 
familiar sight at London society func- 
tions. Britons found his Middle Western 
accent and genial humor charming. 
They liked to drop in for tea at his 
Georgian house near Guildford, Surrey, 
twenty miles outside London. 

On holidays Mr. Cabell often took his 
wife, daughter, and three sons to Paris 


and the Continental watering places. 
Frequently they went motoring through 
Wales and the English countryside. 
His new position brings increased 
prestige but less picturesque surround- 
ings. He will have to get used to the 
smell of Chicago stockyards. 


WET ADVERTISING: Looks Like 
A Good Year for Publishers 


In the red-carpeted dining room of 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel last 
week about 200 distillers, brewers, and 
advertising men sat stiffly on gold- 
backed chairs. Federal Alcohol Control 
Administrator Joseph H. Choate had 
summoned them for a hearing on pro- 








posed rules for liquor advertising. 





Elected Officers of Armour & Co.: Frederick H. Prince (Left), 
Chairman of the Board, and Robert H. Cabell, General Manager 
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Regulations suggested: Advertisers 
must not disparage competitors’ pro. 
ducts; claims of medicinal qualities jp 
liquor must be restricted; if the price js 
stated, the container’s net contents 
must also appear; domestic wines must 
not masquerade as imported. After 
argument pro and con, decisions were 
postponed until further hearings. 

These conferences are being watched 
with interest by the nation’s publishers, 
who live in part on wine, whisky, and 
gin advertising. Into their tills hard 
liquor is expected to dump $16,000,009 
this year. Of this, $10,000,000 will go 
to newspapers, the rest to magazines, 
Slightly more than half of 1934’s 14 
per cent increase in national advertis. 
ing is directly traceable to distillers’ 
and vintners’ advertisements. 

National newspaper advertising 
reached its peak of $260,000,000 in 1929, 
This year national advertisers will pour 
out about $165,000,000. The automo- 
tive group leads the money-spenders 
with sales talks on gasoline, oil, and ac- 
cessories. Next come tobacco products, 
groceries, transportation, alcohol. 

Only thirteen of the United States 


ACME 


still prohibit liquor advertising. Oc- 
casionally publishers exercise their own 
censorship. For ten months The Chi- 
cago Tribune remained steadfastly dry, 
while Hearst’s two Chicago papers ran 
600,000 lines of liquor advertising. 
Then, on Oct. 23 The Tribune “observed 
the reasonable deportment of the pub- 
lic’ and broke its liquor fast. Col. 
Frank Knox’s Chicago News is the larg- 
est newspaper still rejecting liquor ad- 
vertising. 

The biggest alcohol advertiser in the 
first six months of this year was Schen- 
ley Distillers Corp. with a budget close 
to $2,000,000. Close on Schenley’s heels 
followed National Distillers, Continen- 
tal, Gooderham & Worts, Seagrams, 
and Hiram Walker. 

The Federal government got its cut 
through liquor-tax revenue. Taxes on 
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distilled spirits rose from $7,416,475 in 
July to $14,420,265 in October. Beer 
and ale taxes jumped from $52,549,356 
in last year’s first four months to $82,- 
541,647 for the same period this year. 
The total four months tax bill paid by 
the nation: $144,541,668. 


CRANBERRIES: Turkey Fixin’ 
Crop Is Smallest Since 1920 


The first turkey to attend a Thanks- 
giving dinner arrived at a table in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., 313 years ago. When 
his descendants reached the board this 
Thursday they were smaller, fewer, 
and more expensive than usual. Last 
Summer’s drought is responsible. 

The low rainfall and intense heat al- 
so cut into the traditional holiday bird’s 
chief “fixin’’’—cranberries. This year’s 
crop of 400,000 barrels is the smallest 
since 1920. ‘The shortage boomed the 
wholesale price to about $13 a barrel, 
almost double last year’s. But lovers 
of cranberry sauce have to pay only 20 
per cent more for their berries. The 
retail price has risen from 12 cents a 
pound to 15 cents. 


Before the war cranberries led a 
spotty life. Except on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year’s their popu- 
larity languished. Year after year 
growers laboriously harvested their 
crops, only to have a large portion of 
them spoil for want of customers. 


About twenty years ago the Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange, which had 
been organized just after the turn of 
the century, launched an offensive to 
give the red berry its due. The gen- 
eral manager, Arthur Chaney, a former 
fruit broker in Des Moines, Iowa, de- 
cided the fruit needed personality and 
publicity. 

Brand names gave the fruit an iden- 
tity—-Daisy, Ruby, Priscilla, Honker, 
Mistletoe, Paul Revere, Myles Stand- 
ish, Pocahontas, Bunker Hill. Mr. 
Chaney hired expert cooks and told 
them to do something with the Jersey 
Belle, the Chanticleer, the Bessie, and 
their mates. In no time they con- 
cocted a cranberry juice cocktail—to 
be drunk “straight” or used as a mix- 
er. They devised 43 other recipes—a 
cranberry custard pie, a mock-cherry 
pie, a nectar, an omelet, a muffin, a 
salad, an ice cream, a sherbet, and a 
cranberry horseradish relish. 


With this ammunition Mr. Chaney 
began firing promotional salvos at gro- 
cers and housewives. He boomed the 
trade-name “Eatmor’—label for all 
exchange cranberries, which comprise 
60 to 65 per cent of the annual national 
crop. He pounded out the exchange 
gospel that cranberries were as hardy 
as apples, available fresh six months 
of the year, and in cans all twelve. 

The first coordinated advertising 
campaign, plugged in Chicago papers 
in 1916, made Windy City berry sales 
Jump 300 per cent. Overjoyed, the mem- 
bers of the cooperative exchange voted 
Mr. Chaney more funds. Last year the 
organization spent $170,000 for adver- 
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You rightly expect much from a 
Scotch that has been world famous 
for more than a century...and your 
expectations are more than fulfilled 
in Teacher’s “Highland Cream.” Full- 
bodied, smooth as satin...and always 
uniform. Known among connoisseurs 
as “the Perfection of Old Scotch.” 
Distilled, aged and bottled in Scotland 
by WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., Glasgow 
Established 1830. 





and London. 


TEACHERS 


Avfection of OLB SCOTCH 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED sTaTEs: Schieffelin & Co., new york ciTy 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Hospitality in architecture... 03 
welcome in wide terraces. A 
range of purple peaks for 
a front view, and the whole 
Pacific to play in. May at her 
loveliest a constant guest, 

with the smart world from \ 
everywhere come to enjoy. 

Dining room delicacies that, } I 
emphasize Hawaiian love of 

living. The Royal Hawaiian 

suggests the necessity for a 

new term for “hotel,” and a 

new term for the value its 

rates offer. 


Royal Htawatian Ftotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 
, kindly 








For information, reservati and li 
communicate with— 

MATSON LINE 
New York, 535 -5th Ave. - Chicago,230 N.Michi Ban. 
SanFrancisco,215 Market St 1m es eles,7305. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327S.W. Pee St. 


or any steamship, mlietes or travel agency. 








THE NEWS-WEEK IN BUSINESS 


tising in 300 newspapers and 8 women’s 
magazines. 

Cranberries grow in low, boggy land. 
The most extensive bogs are found on 
Cape Cod, the flat, curling hook of 
land not far from the site of Ply- 
mouth’s first Thanksgiving. Other im- 
portant bogs lie in southern New Jer- 
sey and northern Wisconsin—where 
they are called ‘“marshes’—while 
Washington and Oregon contribute 
smaller areas to the country’s nearly 
28,000 cranberry-planted acres. 


A cranberry grower needs substan- 
tial capital for new bogs. Though suit- 
able land may often be bought for $10 
an acre, it may cost as much as $2,500 
an acre to put it in proper condition. 


Cranberry vines, creeping close to 
the ground, require two entirely oppo- 
site conditions—abundant water and 
firm, dry earth. Accordingly, the bogs 
must be drained, then criss-crossed with 
canals. The ground must be plowed 
deep, and freed of all stumps and large 
rocks. A top layer of sand must be 
added. After the vines are planted, the 
grower must wait four or five years for 
his first crop. Once established, the 
cranberry bog can be regarded as per- 
manent. The famous Old English Bog 
on Long Island has yielded fruit for 
more than a hundred years. 


But each annual harvest is a gamble. 
Insufficient rain or sudden frost will 
ruin the berries. If the temperature 
threatens to drop, vines must be flooded. 
Water, warmer than the surrounding 
air, saves the cranberries from frost- 
bites. Frequently growers have to 
flood the ground every night for a week 
or more. Each morning they must drain 
it off again before the pickers can go 
to work. 

Whole families of Sicilians, Portu- 












Where is the Mustache 
Cup of Another Day? 


It disappeared when shaving ceased to be an art, 
The clean, smooth face speaks the change in style. 
Today comes a new kind of razor (Schick Injector 
Razor). With this razor you do not labor over the 
blade edge to keep it sharp; and you do not delay 
over the changing of blades. With this new 
razor you do not even have to study over the 
right angle for holding the razor—you enjoy 
Wide Range Shaving. The art is built into 
the very razor itself! And what is more— 
there is speed and smoothness in this little 
razor that would have astonished the old- 
timers. Ask to see it. It costs but $1.50. This 
price includes INJECTOR with 20 blades. 


Schick 


Injector 


, MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 230 Park Ave., New York,N.Y. 





Ser 


Sales Representatives: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Turkeys This Year Get Along With 
Only 400,000 Barrels of Cranberries 


guese, and Italians pick the berries 
either by hand or with hand-operated 
scoops fitted with long, flat teeth that 
strip off the fruit without bruising it. 
An air machine blows away loose 
twigs, leaves, and sand. The berries 
are then run through a sizing machine. 
A whirling belt and selective two-inch 
partition are sure tests of a cranber- 
ry’s quality. Good, sound, big berries 
easily bounce over the partition. The 
high jumpers are sold fresh. The best 
of the remainder—412 to 15 per cent of 
the crop—are canned. The worst are 
thrown out. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Go Ahead, 


Richberg Urges Conservatives 


Conservative business men were re- 
assured last week by three speeches 
made by Donald R. Richberg, executive 
director of the National Emergency 
Council. 


In Atlanta the administration’s No. 2 
man told the Southeastern Develop- 
ment Board: “There is no patent medi- 
cine that will cure our economic ills. 
But of all quack remedies the worst 
that is offered to this nation in the 
cold, gray dawn of recovery from the 
intoxicated follies of 1929 is to get 
drunk again in another orgy of infla- 
tion.” 


In New York City, without referring 
directly to proposed National 30-hour- 
week legislation, he told the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America that 
cooperation rather than legislation was 
the best means of solving labor prob- 
lems. He also declared there was no 
legal reason why the majority vote of 
workers in a company should neces- 
sarily control the action of all work- 
ers. “In the final analysis,” he said, 
“a labor contract, like any other agree- 
ment, must be the product of volun- 
tary action and impose obligations only 
on those who voluntarily assume them.” 

In Boston he gave business men the 
go-ahead signal. “I believe the time is 
propitious for private enterprise,” Mr. 
Richberg said. “I believe that the 
banks and business are ready, if en- 
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couraged, to take this (the unemploy- 
ment) burden off the government.” 

FINLAND: Monday a syndicate of New 
York and Boston investment houses of- 
fered a $10,000,000 issue of 4 per cent 
Republic of Finland bonds. It was the 
first foreign-government financing here 
in four years and represented partial 
refunding of two other loans that have 
been called. It also broke the trail 
for such lending under the amended 
Securities Act. 

Finland re-entered the American 
capital market with the distinction of 
being the only European nation to have 
met all war-debt payments owed the 
United States Government. Other na- 
tions, including France and Great Brit- 
ain, have defaulted. 

Last week the Treasury optimisti- 
cally sent out formal duns on instal- 
ments due Dec. 15. 

VIOLET: George S. Parker, shrewd 
head of Parker (Fountain) Pen Co., 
has devised’ a scheme for jacking up 
sales. Each month the regional man- 
ager who falls farthest short of his 
quota must board and house a goat 
named Violet. To date no manager has 
had Violet two months in succession. 

Bonus: Beginning Saturday custom- 
ers of the Hartford Electric Light Co. 
will be eligible for a special bonus in 
the form of free current. To stimulate 
electrical consumption in the Connect- 
icut capital, the company will give 
away 25 kilowatt hours each month to 
persons whose meters show 5 kilowatt- 
hour increases over the previous month. 

Anticipating favorable response to 
the plan, officials have reopened a2 
plant which has been idle three years. 
Eventually they hope to sell enough 
electricity to warrant their cutting the 
domestic kilowatt-hour charge from 
4'2 cents to 3 cents. 

DivipENDS: Thousands of stockhold- 
ers have a special reason for Thanks- 
giving this year. A score of companiés 
declared extra dividends last week, 
including E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Lord & Taylor, American Cigar 
Co., Coca-Cola International Corp., 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Kelvinator 
Corporation, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., and Standard Oil Co. (Ken- 
tucky). 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s 680,000 stockholders also heard 
good news. The big utility declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2.25, the rate it 
has maintained throughout the depres- 
sion. 

TRADE: Department of Commerce 
figures released Monday revealed that 
American exports for October totaled 
$206,352,000, the largest figure for any 
month in three and one half years. Im- 
ports for October were $129,629,000, 
leaving the country with a favorable 
trade balance for the month of $76,723,- 
000. For the first ten months of 1934 
exports totaled $1,767,697,000 compared 
With $1,298,099,000 in 1933. Imports 
totaled $1,371,871,000, compared with 
$1,187,500,000 last year. 
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SHUFFLE: Amid great excitement two 
boys were born at the same time in the 
home of Vladislaw Markowich at Dreg- 
anowice, Poland. A midwife placed 
both in a cradle, then forgot which was 
which. Vladislaw Markowich was puz- 
zled. One was his son, the other his 
great-grandson. 

Proor: When Francis B. Weaver’s 
wife sued him for divorce in Camden, 
N. J., he counter-charged that she 
choked him with his necktie. “Just like 


this,” he explained, giving his brown tie 
‘a vigorous yank. “Help!” he gasped as 


he feil to the floor. “Get scissors.” 
While he lay unconscious, attendants 
cut away the tie with a penknife. The 
judge postponed his decision. 

Back-Up: In Iowa, passengers on a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy flier were 
perplexed when the train stopped and 
began to move backward. ‘Nothing to 
be alarmed about,” explained a brake- 
man, “we just discovered the conductor 
missed the train at Creston.” 

e . e 

Cope: In Spokane, Wash., Mrs. Lloyd 
B. Copley, a telegraph operator, asked 
for a divorce. She said her husband 
beat her because he claimed she snored 
in Morse code to signal a lover lurking 
outside the house. 

Victory: James Carpenter of Paint- 
ed Post, N. Y., tried to capture a deer 
last week. Cornered, the animal ran 
straight into his arms. It was blind. 


SAMARITAN: In Regina, Sask., a motor 
car ran over a terrier. A second car 
was approaching. As the dog lay 
whining in the street, a collie ran out, 
caught him by the neck, and dragged 
him to safety. 

Cure: Prof. Hugh Findlay, botanist 
of Columbia University in New York, 
has found a way to stop suicides. He 
says a geranium waved under the nose 
will so thrill the would-be-suicide that 
he will want to live. 


Puri: In Kalisz, Poland, Jan 
Przybylak shared a jail cell with a pro- 
fessional “swallower” from a circus. 
Discharged, he went to a _ hospital, 
where surgeons removed a pound of 
iron wire, half a horseshoe, and a 
burglar’s “jimmy.” 


JONAH: In Snow Hill, Md., Dorsey 
Carmean found a 3%-inch bullfish in- 
side an oyster shell. The fish was alive 
and fat. Seized by the oyster, it had 
made a full meal of its captor. 


Co’ Bossy: One day in Burlington, 
Ky., Mrs. Gertrude Johnson sat in her 
car in front of her farmhouse and 
tooted her horn to summon her hus- 
band. All her cows came running from 
nearby fields. Now, instead of straining 
her lungs, she toots the horn at milking 
time. 
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You have your choice of climates —from 
Tokyo’s sparkling winter gaiety to sunny 
Manila’s tropic breezes—when you cruise 
on one of the famous smooth-riding Presi- 
dent Liners. Fortnightly they sail from 
Seattle and Victoria (the Evergreen Gate- 
way) via the fast Short Route to the Orient. 
You may stopover in any or all ports-of-call 
in Japan, China and the Philippines, then 
resume your voyage on another President 
Liner. Return, if you like, via Hawaii. 

On President Liners you enjoy real com- 
fort ... an outside stateroom, a soft, wide 
bed... large public rooms, glass-enclosed 
promenades, “talkies,” dances, a superb 
cuisine. 


Go now, while fares are low! 





Round the World: $809.50 First Class, 
hometown to hometown. See a score of fas- 
cinating ports. Take only 85 days or up to 
two full years, stopping over wherever you 
wish . . . in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France 
or any of the others. 

Your travel agent will gladly tell you 
all about these famous go-as-you-please 
cruises, or see or write... 


HEADQUARTERS: 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
- - - and other principal cities. 
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What finer gift? 








Gift Hunting? 


. he’d choose this solid leather 
Hamley Kit Sor himself! 


@ No paper, no pasteboard, just honest heavy 
solid leather such as you have always hoped to 
find in a piece of luggage. The Hamley Kit’ 
is made by Western saddle craftsmen who make 
leather articles to LAST. For instance, this 
case is lock-stitched and back-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread. It can’t rip or 
wear out in a hundred years of use. Handy! 
Simply toss your favorite toilet articles in a 
Hamley Kit and it’s packed—no loops or gadgets 
to fuss with. Many sizes, but most popular is 
914x414x2%, $6.50 postpaid from Hamley & 
Co., Pendleton, Oregon, or at any good store. 


To be ta Hi Kit 
look for the mame and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY } KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine foltd feather 








TRAVEL by AIR 


2000 MILES OVERNIGHT 





nee that used to be long, ex- 
hausting journeys now become 
“just easy overnight or daylight 
jumps”—in UNITED’s big, com- 
fortable, multi-motored Boeings. 
Economical too. 

UnitTep offers the same high 
standard of service on all routes— 
always a multi-motored Boeing—al- 
waystwo pilots. Only UNITED offers 
stewardess service on every plane. 
CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 

9 planes daily 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


Forreservationsand schedules call unITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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EDUCATION 


RELIEF: Hopkins Answers Critics 
Of Federal Aid for Students 


Harry L. Hopkins (see page 11) 
also spoke his mind before the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges last 
week. 

The 100 prominent educators in his 
audience filled a banquet room in Wash- 
ington’s historic and aristocratic Wil- 
lard Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Their 48 colleges, built on land given 
by the government, have received some 
$246,000 from Mr. Hopkins’s Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to 
create jobs for needy students. Pres- 
ent were Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin, George W. Rightmire of 
Ohio State, and Robert C. Clothier of 
Rutgers. 

In his preliminary warm-up, the 
FERA director reiterated a familiar 
theme — how his administration’s 
monthly $1,422,755 is keeping 100,000 
depression-hit pupils in classrooms and 
laboratories. Then he unburdened him- 
self. 

“T notice,” he said, “a couple of those 
overly endowed aristocratic institu- 
tions say that is a terrible thing to do, 
implying that in the last analysis edu- 
cation is for the privileged few who 
have money to go to college .. . I have 
no apologies to make to over-endowed 
private institutions that do not know 
what to do with their money .. 
aristocrats of wealth who claim that 
they have certain privileges that the 
rest of us shall not have. Well, let 
them hang on to it up there in New 
England as long as they want.” 

Although Mr. Hopkins did not men- 
tion any names, his reference to “New 
England” enlightened his listeners. 
Harvard, Yale, and Williams had 
spurned FERA’s aid. When Williams 
turned it down, Dr. Tyler Dennett, 
president of the little college, aroused 
Mr. Hopkins’s ire by stating frankly 
what he thought of government aid to 
college students. He called it ‘“de- 
plorable.” 

The “couple” of colleges Mr. Hopkins 
mentioned which have turned down 
governmental aid now number 36. Be- 
sides the three New England colleges, 
they include Bryn Mawr, Haverford, 
Wells, Wheaton, and Sarah Lawrence. 

Mr. Hopkins’s charges of snobbish- 
ness did not silence Dr. Dennett. “‘Sure- 
ly it is a strange world,” he said after 
reading the FERA Administrator’s 
speech, “where the President appeals 
to the American people to exert them- 
selves in private philanthropy and then 
a college is called snobbish because it 
undertakes to look after its own boys 
without taking anything from the 
Federal Treasury.” 





SUPERSTITIONS: Test Proves 
Old Bogies Are Still Booing 
No one is completely immune to old 


wives’ tales. Two professors at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, came 
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WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Tyler Dennett: Federal Aid to 
Students Was “Deplorable” to Him 


to that conclusion last week after a 
ten-year survey of an ancient subject— 
superstition. 


In 1924 Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, direc- 
tor of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, and his research associate, 
Dr. Gerhard E. Lundeen, agreed on a 
premise for investigation. They con- 
tended that school children were satu- 
rated with false beliefs in spite of im- 
provements in educational methods. 
The Morningside Heights professors 
began giving tests. They compiled a 
list of 200 common superstitions. Chil- 
dren were asked if they believed or 
doubted—“Yes” or “No.” 


For their final test the Columbia pro- 
fessors pounced upon the 854 students 
in gray stone Albert Leonard Junior 
High School in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
These pupils were rated above the 
average in intelligence. 


Of the 441 boys and 413 girls in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 62 
per cent believed that “an ostrich hides 
its head in the sand when threatened 
with danger.” More than half of them 
assumed that “faith healers can cure 
human disease.” A third felt that “it 
is a sign of ill luck to have a black cat 
follow you,” that “sons of ministers are 
more likely to ‘go wrong’ than are the 
sons of other people,” and that “touch- 
ing a toad or a frog may cause warts 
on your hands.” 


Many students considered horseshoes 
omens of good luck. Friday the thir- 
teenth they felt was unlucky. They 
declared they would rather depend on 
the behavior of animals than _ the 
United States Weather Bureau for 
weather predictions. When they got 
up in the morning they were careful to 
get out of the right side of the bed lest 
they be irritable. 


Dr. Caldwell’s tests showed that a 
high intelligence quotient was no guar- 
antee against superstitions, although 
pupils with the highest rating were the 
most. skeptical. Girls, the professors 
decided, are more gullible than boys, 
country people more credulous than 
city dwellers. 
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SAAR: Author Draws Political 
Map of Disputed Territory 


THE SAAR STRUGGLE. By Michael T. Flor- 
insky..186 pages, 40,000 words. Index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2. 


As the world writhes in the throes 
of disarmament parleys (see page 5) 
three books published in one week give 
advance notices of expected struggles. 

One of them explores the disputed 
territory of the Saar Valley, whose fate 
is to be decided by plebiscite in Jan- 
uary. The author is a well-known 
economist and historian of Columbia 
University. Last: May he sailed for 
Europe, visited Foreign Offices in Ber- 
lin and Paris, and spent several months 
in a Saarbrucken boarding house. 

Though the Saar is so small that an 
hour’s leisurely motoring carries the 
visitor across it, its politics are as 
complicated as those of China. It is 
the only land that has ever been gov- 
erned by the League of Nations. Its 
population includes Nazis, conservative 
Germans, a few patriotic Frenchmen, 
and sensitive Catholics. 


The situation is “not without pi- 
quancy,” says the author. There is no 
chance, he thinks, that the people will 
vote for French sovereignty. Nor does 
he think a majority will favor continua- 
tion of League rule. Voters will prob- 
ably choose to join Germany. 

Disagreement, says Mr. Florinsky, is 
almost certain to follow. An incon- 
venient phrase in the Versailles Treaty 
specifies that the vote shall be counted 
“by communes,” or local districts. If in 
spite of a German majority, some of 
these communes vote for France, it 
will be the League’s job to decide who 
shall govern them. This complication 
may make trouble. 


Mr. Florinsky’s book is short, pithy, 
and impartial. He has talked with na- 
tives in all walks of life as well as 
officials. His study is a relief from the 
welter of verbose, impressionistic liter- 
ature which has more often obscured 
than clarified disturbed Europe for 
American readers. 


JAPAN: Upton Close Raises Some 
Far Eastern Warning Signals 


CHALLENGE: Behind the Face of Japan, By 
Upton Close. 398 pages, 123,000 words. 
Index. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3. 


Josef Washington Hall, who wrote 
this book, earned his pen-name in the 
Orient. Nineteen years ago, as an in- 
telligence officer of the American State 
Department, he watched the Japanese 
invasion of Shantung. He used to sign 
his telegrams “Up Close.” Newspaper 
men who read his messages coined the 
name under which he usually writes. 

In this book when he explores Japa- 
hese landscapes and social customs, he 
sounds convincingly like one who has 
been up close. But when he tries to 
interpret the country’s policies he 
sounds like a big-navy Congressman on 
a rampage. ; 


In a preface he says: “The author 
has no theory to espouse, no axe to 
grind, no person to please, no hate to 
tickle.” Readers who get this far may 
well think here is the book of the ages 
on Japan. They will be disillusioned. The 
breezy’ observer states that the Japa- 
nese are steeped in fanatical religious 
patriotism and that they propose to im- 
prove the world by making it their 
province. He says a “super-gangster” 
called Toyana can plunge his nation into 
war at his will, that they plan to de- 
feat the United States in 1935, that 
they are approaching victory in an “in- 
dustrial war to the death” with the 
Western world. 


Of the American-Japanese rivalry he 
says: “The fundamental clash between 
the two nations is psychological and 
ideological . . . The naval problem on 
the Pacific is the most difficult and dour 
international situation ever faced by 
the American people ... The break 
must and will come.” The only way 
to avoid a show-down, says Mr. Close, 
is for the United States to “simply run 
away and shut itself up... getting off 
the seas and out of world politics and 
competitive international trade.” 


Included to support this gloomy view 
are speeches of professional Japanese 
military men, reports of radio broad- 
casts, facts derived from an anonymous 
biography. 

Mr. Close’s point of view and life- 
long activities in the Far East have 
made him unpopular in some territo- 
ries. A year ago last Summer when he 
announced he would visit Japan and 
Manchukuo with a party of tourists, 
the Japanese said “No,” charging that 
on a previous visit he had distorted both 
news and speeches. He was stopped at 
the Manchukuo border. The other tour- 
ists were allowed to proceed. 


STRUGGLE: How Armenians Held 
A Fortress Against the Turks 


THE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH. By 
Franz Werfel. 817 pages, 256,000 words. 
Viking Press, New York, $3. 

For 40 days in the Summer of 1915 

a colony of 5,000 Armenians held a full- 

sized Turkish Army at bay. The Ar- 

menian stronghold, on the Mediterran- 
ean shore of Asia Minor near Antioch, 
was called Musa Dagh (Mountain of 

Moses). 


Fourteen years after the event, an 
Austrian tragic poet, Franz Werfel, 
went to Damascus where he saw starv- 
ing Armenian children at work in a car- 
pet factory. The sight moved him to 
study the details of this heroic episode 
and to write an imposing long book 
about it. 


The book is a hybrid. It is part pure 
fiction, part history. The central fig- 
ure is that of Gabriel Bagradian, Ar- 
menian son of the soil who had been 
sent to Paris for education and returned 
to offer his services to the Turkish 
Army when war broke out. But he was 
not called to the colors, for the racial 
armistice, which had endured since the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908, was at 








What’s Ahead for 
Stocks in 1935? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 


NNUAL UNITED OPINION Fore- 

cast for 1935 answers 16 vital 
Questions on the business and financial 
outlook that will prove a _ valuable 
guide to profits in the New Year. 


10 Stocks to Buy Now 


With the Forecast we include list of 
10 stocks selected by our staff as offer- 
ing the best profit opportunities for 
early 1935. 


Get the Facts—FREE 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION forecasts for your- 
self, we will send you the Annual Fore- 
cast and the list of 1o Stocks for 1935 
profits without charge or obligation. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN N./W. 7, FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 
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polo—golf —motoring—paved roads—colorful desert 
—oran Pape shops. Come now to this 
VALL Y OF THE SUN. If advised of your 
schedule, we shall be delighted to meet and assist 
you in every way in getting located. 
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BRIDGE WAR ENDED! 
Now Your Wife Can Learn 


Ten year hostilities between husband and wife ended. 
The Vienna System did it. This amazing little book — it's 
only 30 pages — gives improved system of revealing quick 
tricks accurately. In one hour —the Vienna System gradu- 
ates any bridge player to this advanced system of bidding. 
Simple. Effective. Authentic. Acclaimed by experts every- 
where. The ideal Christmas present. 


$1 a copy by mail or at your book store. 
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605 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 
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an end. “Enver Pasha, war lord of Tur- 
key, wanted no Armenians in his army. 


Gabriel found that neither his long 
stay in Paris nor his French wife, Ju- 
liette, had done anything to lessen his 
love of rocky Musa Dagh. When he 
learned that the Turks had ordered a 
wholesale deportation of Armenians he 
organized the mountain community for 
defense. With the sea behind them and 
rough barren country in front, the na- 
tives were able to defeat Islamic hosts 
in two sharp battles, shooting them 
down from ambush and finally captur- 
ing some much-needed field-pieces. In 
spite of famine and treachery they held 
out until British warships came to res- 
cue them. 


Against this background of authentic 
fact, Werfel tells an imaginative tale. 
Gabriel’s French spouse, Juliette, meets 
an American-Armenian and falls into 
hisarms. His son Stephan is killed try- 
ing to break through enemy lines. In 
the end, Gabriel watches his friends 
sail away in the Rritish ships, then 
turns to stop a Turkish bullet. 

The novel is rich in local color. One 
of the best scenes describes the visit of 
a German missionary to Enver Pasha 
at Constantinople. Transcribed from 
official reports of a real conversation, 
it throws much light on the perennial 
Turkish-Armenian trouble. The van- 
ished community of Musa Dagh, with 
its priests, teachers, patriots, and half- 
starved deserters, is made very real. 
The romantic side of the story is not 
so convincing. Except in the case of 
Gabriel himself, the characters seem 
more legendary than real. 


« 
INVESTIGATION: Gibbs Looks 
Pessimistically at Europe 


EUROPEAN JOURNEY. By Philip Gibbs. 342 
pages, 107,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York, $3. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has been mellowed 
by travel. “The Way of Escape,” 
which appeared last year, sounded bit- 
ter. His new book describes an infor- 
mal tour of investigation he made 
through Europe last Spring and Sum- 
mer. Its gloomy comment is tempered 
by personal enjoyment. 


Sir Philip traveled in a comfortable 
car and was accompanied by a phil- 
osophical chauffeur called Gaston and 
two entertaining friends, neither of 
whom are named. For a while he was 
joined by his wife, an event which in- 
spires some sentimental phrases. Daily 
he saw historical sights, ate well, and 
sampled reliable vintages. 


All this casts a pleasant glow over 
his pages, though most of his con- 
clusions are as bitter as his previous 
post-war reports. He found Frenchmen 
afraid of French taxes, German sol- 
diers, and Japanese merchants. The 
Swiss were lamenting the lack of 
tourists and joking about the mori- 
bund League of Nations. Austria he 
saw in a recess between revolts. The 
Hungarians were debating chances of 
ever achieving the secret ballot in their 
so-called democracy. The silently seeth- 
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ing Saar valléy was knee-deep in propa- 
ganda. 

In Germany the journalistic tourist 
unearthed an astounding phobia. The 
people did not want war, he says, but 
thought some day Russia would fight 
Japan, in which case French allies 
would march across the Fatherland to 
join them. 


On one or two counts Sir Philip has 
changed his views since he issued his 
previous instalment of _ pessimism. 
Italian fascism, which he found work- 
ing pljausibly in spite of taxes, no 
longer dismays him quite so much. And 
he no longer trusts the youth of 
Europe, which he formerly held to be 
the world’s only hope. 


“When youth decides to do some- 
thing about it,” he concludes, “it seems 
quite likely that they will do the wrong 
things, in different colored shirts, with 
different war cries, with new hatreds, 
with new intolerance toward their fel- 
low men.” 


Reading this book is like listening to 
a fatalist who happens to be in a 
sunny mood. The tone is leisurely; the 
subjects of conversation are death and 
taxes. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Sinner and 
Mayflower 


TARA BAS, A Guest on Earth. By Joseph Roth. 
73 pages, 58,000 words. Viking Press, 
New York. $2.50. 


Allegorical story of a Russian who 
learns while young that he will be both 
murderer and saint. He achieves the 
first destiny in America, then goes 
home to witness the war and revo- 
lution. A lifelong spiritual struggle 
sensitively described by the author of 
“Job” and “Radetzky March.” 


THE CURSE OF BIGNESS. Edited by Osmond 
K. Fraenkel. 326 pages, 111,000 words. 
Appendix. Viking Press, New York. $3.50. 


Miscellaneous papers of the anti- 
plutocrat Justice Brandeis, covering 
his career from the time when he was 
fighting for savings-bank legislation 
(since enacted) to the Oklahoma ice 
case in which he dissented from the 
Supreme Court decision, believing ice- 
making should be considered a public 
utility. 


Saint; Brandeis; 


YONDER SAILS. THE MAYFLOWER. By 
Honore Wilson Morrow, 366 pages, 80,000 
words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


A historical novel that includes, says 
the author, “all that is known about 
the people who. sailed on the May- 
flower,”—the ancestors of all better 
Bostonians. 


EARTH CONQUERORS. By J. Leslie Mitchell. 
365 pages, 118,000 words. Index, Illustra- 
tions. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.50. 


Clearly and dramatically this book 
describes “the quest for the Fortunate 
Isles” as instanced in the lives of nine 
famous explorers: Lief Ericsson, Marco 
Polo, Columbus, Cabeza de Vaca, Ma- 
gellan, Vitus Bering, Mungo Park, 
Richard Burton and Nansen. The author 
says these hardy souls were all hunt- 
ing El Dorado, even when they did not 
admit it. 














1 cae whether you're nineteen or ninety 
dom  ebeehil you're sick or well 


Robt. G. Jackson, M. D., at 76 


At 50, he was crippled with arthritis, half 
blind from Glaucoma, near death from blood 
pressure and a worn out heart, and given less 
than four months to live. He not only 
fought off death, but, at 65, he won a $1,000 
first prize for bodily perfection against all 
comers of all ages. Today, at 76, he is a 
tireless writer, lecturer and business man, 
works eighty-five hours weekly—never holi- 
days, yet literally never tires. Born to a 
heredity of early death and chronic sickness, 
he now defies disease to attack him, and has 
not had so much as a cold in over twenty 
years. Vital tests used by insurance com- 
panies actually rate him a man of 35. Bar- 
ring accident, he sincerely expects to live at 
least another quarter century. 


Over 
90,000 
yrs ag 


ready 
Sold 


Size 8 5% 
inches, 449 pases, 
illustrated, re- 
vised and en- 
larged edition. 
Deluxe grained 
Fabricoid binding 
with title stamped 
in gold, 


You Will Probably Call This 
The Wonder Book of the Century 

Tells the whole remarkable story of Dr. Jackson’s 
life, how he rebelled against death after fellow phy- 
sicians had said he could not live over four months, 
how he built himself up from a dying ‘ ‘old”’ man 
into one of the world’s most remarkable ‘young’ 

men. It tells how you can gain perpetual youth, 
the clear mind and vitality that come from perfect 
health, how you can increase your span of active, 
vigorous life o 25 to 50 years. It tells how to eat, 
how to exercise, how to bathe, how to sleep, how 
to think. It tells how to perfect and coordinate the 
five chains of bodily activity on which all health 
depends, how to build an alkaline reserve in your 
blood, ‘“‘Nature’s first defense against fatigue, dis- 
ease and premature death.’’ It deals mot with spe- 
cific diseases, but with the elimination of the basic 
cause of all disease. And it does not call for the 
purchase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or 
more books. The ae “" what you pay a doc- 
tor for one call, is all ay to learn and apply 
the health knowledge t at OF ee 9 has gleaned 
through a lifetime’s work, study and research. 





whether you think that your 
TAY LANA, are behind or still ahead 


I will show you a new way to live—a way that 
will banish sickness, add 25 to 50 years to your 
life, and bring you the vitality and vigor of youth. 


You’re probably one of those who think that advancing years must take most 
of the joy from life, that you must expect an increase of sickness and nerves 
and tiredness, that age will inevitably force you to give up many of the things 
you most enjoy, reduce your quota of energy and vim, and cut down your 
capacity for enthusiastic work or zestful play. That is mot the case, however. 
Age is not a matter of years. It is a state of mind and a state of health. In 
my own Case, vital tests used by insurance companies actually rate me a man 
of 35. I walk ten miles a day and can run five miles in forty-seven minutes. 
I can do anything the average twenty-two year old can do, and do it better. I 
am not old even though I am seventy-six. And all that becomes more re- 
markable when you consider that twenty-six years ago, at 50, I was an “old” 
man, given less than four months to live by eminent fellow physicians, 


“Natural health through natural living habits 
leading to a natural immunity from disease.’’ 


That is the key-note of the regimen which transformed me from a dying crip- 
pled wreck at fifty, won me “Physical Culture Magazine’s” $1,000 grand prize 
for bodily perfection against all comers at 65, and now, at 76, keeps me one of 
the most active, vigorous men in the world. It is the philosophy which has 
kept me immune to disease—even colds, for a quarter of a century, which has 
opened up an entirely new life for over 90,000 readers of my book, “How To 
Be Always Well”, and which holds the key you are looking for if you are in- 
terested in mental and physical keenness, freedom from sickness and disease 
and twenty-five to fifty extra years of life. 


Helps the Sick get Well and the Well stay Well 


It makes no difference how sick you are now—or how old. It is literally true 
that few, if any, can be so far gone that they will not find the key to recovery 
and physical perfection in “How To Be Always Well.” And to those who en- 
joy a reasonable well being it has a remarkably haunting appeal, for the prac- 
tice of its teachings absolutely guarantees physical perfection, youthfulness of 
figure, eagerness of spirit and a forward mental outlook on into those years 
where feebleness of mind and body, failing courage and a backward longing 
generally set in, 








A New and Different Sort of Book 


According to thousands of readers “How To Be Always Well” is entirely 
different from any other book ever written. It is not just a health book, 
it is a book on life, on living, a book that will impart priceless knowledge 
to any man, woman or child. But see it and read it and judge for yourself. 


Send no Money—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


I, myself, believe in “HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL” so implicitly that I in- 
vite you to examine and read it without risking a cent. Just use the coupon 
below, either enclosing your $5 deposit of the purchase price or indicating that 
you prefer to have the postman collect on delivery. Then keep it for seven 
days, learn of the fortune of health that awaits you simply by following na- 
ture’s practical, easily understandable rules. After that, if you’re not enthu- 
siastic, if you’re not eager to use the knowledge given in this book, return it 
and we'll cheerfully refund your $5.00 without question. But remember, time 
is precious in the quest for health. So mail the coupon now, TODAY, before 
you * oe a single minute—Jackson Publishing Company, Dept. 53, Buffalo, 
N. 











JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 53), Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “‘How to Be Always 
Well.’’ I will deposit $5.00 plus postage repre- 
senting payment in full with postman on de- 
livery. It is distinctly understood that if I am 
not satisfied, I may return book within seven 
days after I receive it and purchase price will 
be refunded without question. 


( ) CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $5.00 
deposit with this coupon thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund guarantee, of course. 


ADDRESS 


(Cash must accompany Canadian and 
Foreign orders.) 
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( OTHIC spires and English landscapes, 


encroaching on the haunts of the kang- 


aroo! Cricket on the under-side of the world 
from Eton ...Glorious profusion of colors 
in the orderly arrangement of homes and 
gardens... English roads through the land 
of archaic survivals ... and from One Tree 
Hill a panorama of magnificent Melbourne, 
clean-white and far-spread ... the youngest 


metropolis on the world’s oldest continent. 
A travel paradox like none other! 

“SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES”. A new 
travel innovation every month of the year! 
A 46-day All-Inclusive-Cost Cruise, person- 
ally escorted from California to Australia! 
via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand! Never 
more than 5 days between ports. Attended by 
the marine luxury of a resplendent liner, the 
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